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LABOR  AND  CAPITAL- 
PARTNERS 

BY  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 

(From  Atlantic  Monthly ^  January,  1916) 


Labor  and  Capital  are  rather  abstract 
words  with  which  to  describe  those  vital 
forces,  which  working  together  become  pro- 
ductively useful  to  mankind.  Reduced  to 
their  simplest  terms  Labor  and  Capital  are 
men  with  muscle  and  men  with  money — 
human  beings,  imbued  with  the  same  weak- 
nesses and  virtues,  the  same  cravings  and 
aspirations. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  relations  of 
men  engaged  in  industry  are  human  rela- 
tions. Men  do  not  live  merely  to  toil ;  they 
also  live  to  play,  to  mingle  with  their  fel- 
lows, to  love,  to  worship.  The  test  of  the 
success  of  our  social  organization  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  every  man  is  free  to  realize 
his  highest  and  best  self;  and  in  consider- 
ing any  economic  or  political  problem,  that 
fundamental  fact  should  be  recognized.  If 
in  the  conduct  of  industry,  therefore,  the 
manager  ever  keeps  in  mind  that  in  dealing 
with  employes  he  is  dealing  with  human 
beings,  with  flesh  and  blood,  with  hearts  and 
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souls;  and  if,  likewise,  the  workmen  realize 
that  managers  and  investors  are  themselves 
also  human  beings,  how  much  bitterness  will 
be  avoided! 

Are  the  interests  of  these  human  beings 
with  labor  to  sell  and  with  capital  to  em- 
ploy necessarily  antagonistic  or  necessarily 
mutual?  Must  the  advance  of  one  retard 
the  progress  of  the  other?  Should  their 
attitude  toward  each  other  be  that  of  ene- 
mies or  of  partners  ?  The  answer  one  makes 
to  these  fundamental  questions  must  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  any  consideration  of  the 
relationship  of  Labor  and  Capital. 

Our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  indus- 
trial problem  is  due  too  often  to  a  failure 
to  understand  the  true  interests  of  Labor 
and  Capital.  And  I  suspect  this  lack  of  un- 
derstanding is  just  as  prevalent  among  rep- 
resentatives of  Capital  as  among  represen- 
tatives of  Labor.  In  any  event  the  concep- 
tion one  has  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
these  interests  will  naturally  determine  one's 
attitude  toward  every  phase  of  their  rela- 
tionship. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  on  this  subject 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  wealth  of 
the  world  is  absolutely  limited,  and  that  if 
one  man  gets  more,  another  necessarily  gets 
less.  Hence  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
if  Labor's  wages  are  increased  or  its  work- 
ing conditions  improved.  Capital  suffers  be- 
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cause  it  must  deprive  itself  of  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  bill.  Some  employers  go 
so  far  as  to  justify  themselves  in  appro- 
priating from  the  product  of  industry  all 
that  remains  after  Labor  has  received  the 
smallest  amount  which  it  can  be  induced  or 
forced  to  accept;  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  men  who  hold  that  Labor  is  the 
producer  of  all  wealth,  hence  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  product,  and  that  whatever  is 
taken  by  Capital  is  stolen  from  Labor. 

If  this  theory  is  sound,  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  the  relation  between  Labor  and 
Capital  is  fundamentally  one  of  antagonism, 
and  that  each  should  consolidate  and  arm  its 
forces,  dividing  the  products  of  industry  be- 
tween them  in  proportion  as  their  selfishness 
is  enforced  by  their  power. 

But  all  such  counsel  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  riches  available  to  man  are 
practically  without  limit;  that  the  world's 
wealth  is  constantly  being  developed  and 
undergoing  mutation,  and  that  to  promote 
this  process  both  Labor  and  Capital  are  in- 
dispensable. If  these  great  forces  co-oper- 
ate, the  products  of  industry  are  steadily 
increased;  whereas,  if  they  fight,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  certain  to  be  either  re- 
tarded or  stopped  altogether,  and  the  well- 
springs  of  material  progress  choked.  The 
problem  of  promoting  the  co-operation  of 
Labor  and  Capital  may  well  be  regarded, 
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therefore,  as  the  most  vital  problem  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Peace  may  be  established 
among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  but  if  the 
underlying  factors  of  material  growth 
within  each  nation  are  themselves  at  war, 
the  foundations  of  all  progress  are  under- 
mined. 

II 

Capital  cannot  move  a  wheel  without  La- 
bor, nor  Labor  advance  beyond  a  mere 
primitive  existence  without  Capital.  But 
with  Labor  and  Capital  as  partners,  wealth 
is  created  and  ever  greater  productivity 
made  possible.  In  the  development  of  this 
partnership,  the  greatest  social  service  is 
rendered  by  that  man  who  so  co-operates  in 
the  organization  of  industry  as  to  afford  to 
the  largest  number  of  men  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  self-development,  and  the  en- 
joyment by  every  man  of  those  benefits 
which  his  own  work  adds  to  the  wealth  of 
civilization.  This  is  better  than  charity  or 
philanthropy;  it  helps  men  to  help  them- 
selves and  widens  the  horizon  of  life. 
Through  such  a  process  the  laborer  is  con- 
stantly becoming  the  capitalist,  and  the  accu- 
mulated fruits  of  present  industry  are  made 
the  basis  of  further  progress.  The  world 
puts  its  richest  prizes  at  the  feet  of  great 
organizing  ability,  enterprise,  and  fore- 
sight, because  such  qualities  are  rare  and 
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yet  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the 
vast  natural  resources  which  otherwise 
would  lie  useless  on  the  earth's  surface  or 
in  its  hidden  depths.  It  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy facts  of  industrial  history  that  the 
most  successful  enterprises  have  been  those 
which  have  been  so  well  organized  and  so 
efficient  in  eliminating  waste,  that  the  la- 
borers were  paid  high  wages,  the  consum- 
ing public — upon  whose  patronage  the  suc- 
cess of  every  enterprise  depends — enjoyed 
declining  prices,  and  the  owners  realized 
large  profits. 

The  development  of  industry  on  a  large 
scale  brought  the  corporation  into  being,  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  which  has  been  the 
further  development  of  organized  Labor  in 
its  various  forms.  The  right  of  men  to  as- 
sociate themselves  together  for  their  mutual 
advancement  is  incontestable ;  and  under  our 
modern  conditions,  the  organization  of  La- 
bor is  necessary  just  as  is  the  organization 
of  Capital;  both  should  make  their  contri- 
bution toward  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The 
labor  union,  among  its  other  achievements, 
has  undoubtedly  forced  public  attention 
upon  wrongs  which  employers  of  to-day 
would  blush  to  practice.  But  employers  as 
well  as  workers  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciating the  human  equation,  and  realizing 
that  mutual  respect  and   fairness  produce 
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larger  and  better  results  than  suspicion  and 
selfishness.  We  are  all  coming  to  see  that 
there  should  be  no  stifling  of  Labor  by  Cap- 
ital, or  of  Capital  by  Labor;  and  also  that 
there  should  be  no  stifling  of  Labor  by  La- 
bor, or  of  Capital  by  Capital. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  organization  of 
Labor  has  quite  as  important  a  function  to 
perform  as  the  organization  of  Capital,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  evils  are  liable  to 
develop  in  either  of  these  forms  of  asso- 
ciation. Combinations  of  Capital  are  some- 
times conducted  in  an  unworthy  manner, 
contrary  to  law  and  in  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  Labor  and  the  public.  Such 
combinations  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned or  too  vigorously  dealt  with.  Al- 
though combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  ex- 
ception, such  publicity  is  generally  given  to 
their  unsocial  acts  that  all  combinations  of 
Capital,  however  rightly  managed  or  broadly 
beneficent,  are  thereby  brought  under  sus- 
picion. Likewise,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
combinations  of  Labor  are  conducted  with- 
out just  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  public,  and  methods  and  prac- 
tices adopted  which,  because  unworthy  and 
unlawful,  are  deserving  of  public  censure. 
Such  organizations  of  labor  bring  discredit 
and  suspicion  upon  other  organizations 
which  are  legitimate  and  useful,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  improper  combinations  of  Cap- 
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ital,  and  they  should  be  similarly  dealt  with. 
But  the  occasional  failure  in  the  working  of 
the  principle  of  the  organization  of  Labor 
or  of  Capital  should  not  prejudice  any  one 
against  the  principle  itself,  for  the  principle 
is  absolutely  sound. 

Because  evils  have  developed  and  may 
develop  as  a  result  of  these  increasing  com- 
plexities in  industrial  conditions,  shall  we 
deny  ourselves  the  maximum  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  from  using  the  new  devices 
of  progress?  We  cannot  give  up  the  cor- 
poration and  industry  on  a  large  scale;  no 
more  can  we  give  up  the  organization  of 
labor;  human  progress  depends  too  much 
upon  them.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  on  the  ultimate  working  out  of 
which  depends  the  very  existence  of  in- 
dustrial society.  To  say  that  there  is  no 
way  out  except  through  constant  warfare 
between  Labor  and  Capital  is  an  unthinkable 
counsel  of  despair;  to  say  that  progress  lies 
in  eventual  surrender  of  everything  by  one 
factor  or  the  other,  is  contrary,  not  only  to 
the  teachings  of  economic  history,  but  also 
to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Ill 

Most  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
men  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  each 
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other.  When  men  get  together  and  talk  over 
their  differences  candidly,  much  of  the 
ground  for  dispute  vanishes.  In  the  days 
when  industry  was  on  a  small  scale,  the  em- 
ployer came  into  direct  contact  with  his  em- 
ployes, and  the  personal  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding which  grew  out  of  that  contact 
made  the  rough  places  smooth.  However, 
the  use  of  steam  and  electricity,  resulting 
in  the  development  of  large-scale  industry 
with  its  attendant  economies  and  benefits, 
has  of  necessity  erected  barriers  to  personal 
contact  between  employers  and  men,  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

In  spite  of  the  modern  development  of 
Big  Business,  human  nature  has  remained 
the  same,  with  all  its  cravings,  and  all  its 
tendencies  toward  sympathy  when  it  has 
knowledge  and  toward  prejudice  when  it 
does  not  understand.  The  fact  is  that  the 
growth  of  the  organization  of  industry  has 
proceeded  faster  than  the  adjustment  of  the 
interrelations  of  men  engaged  in  industry. 
Must  it  not  be,  then,  that  an  age  which  can 
bridge  the  Atlantic  with  the  wireless  tele- 
phone, can  devise  some  sort  of  social  X-ray 
which  shall  enable  the  vision  of  men  to  pene- 
trate the  barriers  which  have  grown  up  be- 
tween men  in  our  machine-burdened  civiliza- 
tion? 
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IV 

Assuming  that  Labor  and  Capital  are 
partners,  and  that  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
their  joint  product,  to  be  divided  fairly, 
there  remains  the  question:  What  is  a  fair 
division?  The  answer  is  not  simple — the 
division  can  never  be  absolutely  just;  and 
if  it  were  just  to-day,  changed  conditions 
would  make  it  unjust  to-morrow;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  injustice  of  that  di- 
vision will  always  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  it  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
shortsightedness.  Indeed,  because  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  which  the  factors  en- 
tering into  the  production  of  wealth  are  al- 
ways undergoing,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  fair  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  will  ever  be  reached.  But 
the  effort  to  devise  a  continually  more  per- 
fect medium  of  approach  toward  an  ever- 
fairer  distribution,  must  be  no  less  ener- 
getic and  unceasing. 

For  many  years  my  father  and  his  ad- 
visers had  been  increasingly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  and  other  economic 
problems,  and  with  a  view  to  making  a  con- 
tribution toward  their  solution,  had  had 
under  consideration  the  development  of  an 
institute  for  social  and  economic  research. 
While  this  general  subject  was  being  studied, 
the  industrial  disturbances  in  Colorado  be- 
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came  acute.  Their  many  distressing  fea- 
tures gave  me  the  deepest  concern.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  felt  there  was  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  in  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  made  possible  the  loss  of 
human  lives,  engendered  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness, and  brought  suffering  and  privation 
upon  hundreds  of  human  beings.  T  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  it  lay 
within  my  power  I  would  seek  some  means 
of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  similar  con- 
flicts arising  elsewhere  or  in  the  same  in- 
dustry in  the  future.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  I  came  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  the  institut- 
ing of  a  series  of  studies  into  the  funda- 
mental problems  arising  out  of  industrial 
relations.  Many  others  were  exploring  the 
same  field,  but  it  was  felt  that  these  were 
problems  affecting  human  welfare  so  vitally 
that  an  institution  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  whose  purpose,  as  stated  in 
its  charter,  is  "to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world,*'  could  not 
neglect  cither  its  duty  or  its  opportunity. 
This  resulted  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Labor  in  Canada,  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation ''with  a  special  view,"  to  quote 
the  language  of  an  official  letter,  "to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  mutual  relationship  between 
Labor  and  Capital  which  would  afford  to 
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Labor  the  protection  it  needs  against  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  production." 

In  no  sense  was  this  inquiry  to  be  local 
or  restricted;  the  problem  was  recognized 
to  be  a  world-problem,  and  in  the  study  of 
it  the  experience  of  the  several  countries  of 
the  world  was  to  be  drawn  upon.  The  pur- 
pose was  neither  to  apportion  blame  in  ex- 
isting or  past  misunderstandings,  nor  to 
justify  any  particular  point  of  view;  but 
solely  to  be  constructively  helpful,  the  final 
and  only  test  of  success  to  be  the  degree  to 
which  the  practical  suggestions  growing  out 
of  the  investigation  actually  improved  the 
relations  between  Labor  and  Capital. 


With  reference  to  the  situation  which  had 
unfortunately  developed  in  Colorado,  it  be- 
came evident  to  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  one  of  the  larger  coal  com- 
panies there — the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  in  which  my  father  and  I  are  in- 
terested— that  matters  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  they  were.  Any  situation,  no 
matter  what  its  cause,  out  of  which  so  much 
bitterness  could  grow,  clearly  required 
amelioration. 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  and  pur- 
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pose  of  the  management  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  that  its  employes 
should  be  treated  liberally  and  fairly.  How- 
ever, it  became  clear  that  there  was  need  of 
some  more  efficient  method  whereby  the 
petty  frictions  of  daily  work  might  be  dealt 
with  promptly  and  justly,  and  of  some  ma- 
chinery which,  without  imposing  financial 
burdens  upon  the  workers,  would  protect' 
the  rights,  and  encourage  the  expression  of 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  men — not 
merely  of  those  men  who  were  members  of 
some  organization,  but  of  every  man  on  the 
company's  payroll.  The  problem  was  how 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  each  employe; 
more  than  that,  how  to  foster  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  of  both  the  stockholders 
and  the  employes  through  bringing  them 
to  realize  the  fact  of  their  real  partnership. 
Long  before  the  Colorado  strike  ended, 
I  sought  advice  with  respect  to  possible 
methods  of  preventing  and  adjusting  such  a 
situation  as  that  which  had  arisen;  and  in 
December,  1914,  as  soon  as  the  strike  was 
terminated  and  normal  conditions  were  re- 
stored, the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  undertook  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  plans  which  had  been  under 
consideration.  The  men  in  each  mining 
camp  were  invited  to  choose,  by  secret  bal- 
lot, representatives  to  meet  with  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  company  to  discuss  mat- 
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ters  of  mutual  concern  and  consider  means 
of  more  effective  co-operation  in  maintain- 
ing fair  and  friendly  relations. 

That  was  the  beginning,  merely  the  germ, 
of  a  plan  which  has  now  been  developed  into 
a  comprehensive  ''Industrial  Constitution." 
The  scheme  embodies  practical  operating 
experience,  the  advice  and  study  of  experts, 
and  an  earnest  effort  to  provide  a  workable 
method  of  friendly  consideration,  by  all  con- 
cerned, of  the  daily  problems  which  arise 
in  the  mutual  relations  between  employer 
and  employes. 

The  plan  was  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  the  employes  in  all  the  company's  coal 
and  iron  mines,  and  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Before  this  general  vote 
was  taken,  it  had  been  considered  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployes' elected  representatives.  At  that 
meeting  I  outlined  the  plan,  which  is  de- 
scribed below,  as  well  as  the  theory  under- 
lying it,  which  theory  is  in  brief  as  follows : 

Every  corporation  is  composed  of  four 
parties:  the  stockholders,  who  supply  the 
money  with  which  to  build  the  plant,  pay 
the  wages,  and  operate  the  business;  the 
directors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  execu- 
tive officers  carefully  and  wisely,  plan  the 
larger  and  more  important  policies,  and  gen- 
erally see  to  it  that  the  company  is  pru- 
dently administered;  the  officers,  who  con- 
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duct  the  current  operations;  and  the  em- 
ployes, who  contribute  their  skill  and  their 
work.  The  interest  of  these  four  parties  is 
a  common  interest,  although  perhaps  not  an 
equal  one;  and  if  the  result  of  their  com- 
bined work  is  to  be  most  successful,  each 
must  do  its  share.  An  effort  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  advance  its  own  interest  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  others,  means, 
eventually,  loss  to  all.  The  problem,  which 
confronts  every  company  is  so  to  interrelate 
its  different  elements  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  will  be  conserved. 

VL 

The  industrial  machinery  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  and  its  employes  is  embodied  in 
two  written  documents,  which  have  been 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  em- 
ploye. One  of  these  documents  is  a  trade 
agreement  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  men  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  set- 
ting forth  the  conditions  and  terms  under 
which  the  men  agree  to  work  until  January 
1,  1918,  and  thereafter,  subject  to  revision 
upon  ninety  days'  notice  by  either  side. 
This  agreement  guarantees  to  the  men  that 
for  more  than  two  years,  no  matter  what 
reductions  in  wages  others  may  make,  there 
shall  be  no  reduction  of  wages  by  this  com- 
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pany;  furthermore,  that  in  the  event  of  an 
increase  in  wages  in  any  competitive  field, 
this  company  will  make  a  proportional  in- 
crease. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  employes  working  underground 
and  in  coke  ovens;  it  insures  the  semi- 
monthly payment  of  wages ;  it  fixes  charges 
for  such  dwellings,  light,  and  water,  as  are 
provided  by  the  company;  it  stipulates  that 
the  rates  to  be  charged  for  powder  and  coal 
used  by  the  men  shall  be  substantially  their 
cost  to  the  company.  To  encourage  em- 
ployes to  cultivate  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens, the  company  agrees  to  fence  free  of 
cost  each  house-lot  owned  by  it.  The  com- 
pany also  engages  to  provide  suitable  bath 
houses  and  club  houses  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployes at  the  several  mining  camps. 

The  other  document  is  an  "Industrial 
Constitution,"  setting  forth  the  relations  of 
the  company  and  its  men.  The  constitution 
stipulates,  among  other  things,  that  "there 
shall  be  a  strict  observance  by  management 
and  men  of  the  federal  and  State  laws  re- 
specting mining  and  labor,''  and  that  "the 
scale  of  wages  and  the  rules  in  regard  to 
working  conditions  shall  be  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  at  or  near  every  mine." 
Every  employe  is  protected  against  discharge 
without  notice,  except  for  such  offenses  as 
are  posted  at  each  mine.    For  all  other  mis- 
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conduct  the  delinquent  is  entitled  to  receive 
warning  in  writing  that  a  second  offense  will 
cause  discharge,  and  a  copy  of  this  written 
notice  must  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  company  at  the  same 
time  it  is  sent  to  the  employe. 

The  constitution  specifically  states  that 
"there  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the  com- 
pany or  any  of  its  employes  on  account  of 
membership  or  non-membership  in  any  so- 
ciety, fraternity,  or  union."  The  employes 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  hold  meetings 
on  company  property,  to  purchase  where 
they  choose,  and  to  employ  check-weighmen, 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  men,  shall  see  to  it 
that  each  gets  proper  credit  for  his  work. 

Besides  setting  forth  these  fundamental 
rights  of  the  men,  the  industrial  constitu- 
tion seeks  to  establish  a  recognized  means 
for  bringing  the  management  and  the  men 
into  closer  contact  for  two  general  pur- 
poses: first,  to  promote  increased  efficiency 
and  production,  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions, and  to  further  the  friendly  and  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  company's  officers 
and  employes;  and,  second,  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  and  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  wage-earners 
at  each  camp  are  to  be  represented  by  two 
or  more  of  their  own  number  chosen  by 
secret  ballot,  at  meetings  especially  called 
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for  the  purpose,  which  none  but  wage-earn- 
ers in  the  employ  of  the  company  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend.  The  men  thus  chosen 
are  to  be  recognized  by  the  company  as  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  employes  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected, 
with  respect  to  terms  of  employment,  work- 
ing and  living  conditions,  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences, and  such  other  matters  as  may 
come  up.  A  meeting  of  all  the  men's  rep- 
resentatives and  the  general  officers  of  the 
company  will  be  held  once  a  year  to  consider 
questions  of  general  importance. 

The  Industrial  Constitution  provides  that 
the  territory  in  which  the  company  operates 
shall  be  divided  into  a  number  of  districts 
based  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  mines.  To  facilitate  full  and  frequent 
consultation  between  representatives  of  the 
men  and  the  management  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern,  the 
representatives  from  each  district  are  to 
meet  at  least  three  times  a  year — oftener 
if  need  be — with  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, or  his  representative,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  president  may  designate. 

The  district  conferences  will  each  ap- 
point from  their  number  certain  joint  com- 
mittees on  industrial  relations,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  committees  will  give 
prompt  and  continuous  attention  to  the  many 
questions  which  affect  the  daily  life  and  hap- 
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piness  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  company.  Each  of  these  committees 
will  be  composed  of  six  members,  three 
designated  by  the  employes'  representatives 
and  three  by  the  president  of  the  company. 
A  joint  committee  on  industrial  co-opera- 
tion and  conciHation  will  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline  in  the  several  camps,  policy  of  the 
company  stores,  and  so  forth.  Joint  com- 
mittees on  safety  and  accidents,  on  sanita- 
tion, health  and  housing,  on  recreation  and 
education,  will  likewise  deal  with  the  great 
variety  of  topics  included  within  these  gen- 
eral designations. 

Prevention  of  friction  is  an  underlying 
purpose  of  the  plan.  The  aim  is  to  antici- 
pate and  remove  in  advance  all  sources  of 
possible  irritation.  With  this  in  view  a 
special  officer,  known  as  the  President's  In- 
dustrial Representative,  is  added  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  staff  as  a  further  link  between 
the  president  of  the  corporation  and  every 
workman  in  his  employ.  This  officer's  duty 
is  to  respond  promptly  to  requests  from 
employes'  representatives  for  his  presence  at 
any  of  the  camps,  to  visit  all  of  them  as 
often  as  possible,  to  familiarize  himself  with 
conditions,  and  generally  to  look  after  the 
well-being  of  the  workers. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan, 
as  stated  in  the  document  itself,  that  "every 
employe  shall  have  the  right  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  the  president  of  the  company  con- 
cerning any  condition  or  treatment  to  which 
he  may  be  subjected  and  which  he  may 
deem  unfair/'  For  the  adjustment  of  all 
disputes,  therefore,  the  plan  provides  care- 
fully balanced  machinery.  If  any  miner  has 
a  grievance,  he  may  himself,  or  preferably 
through  one  of  the  elected  representatives 
in  his  camp,  seek  satisfaction  from  the  fore- 
man or  mine  superintendent.  If  those  offi- 
cials do  not  adjust  the  matter,  appeal  may 
be  had  to  the  president's  industrial  repre- 
sentative. Failing  there,  the  employe  may 
appeal  to  the  division  superintendent,  as- 
sistant manager,  manager,  or  general  man- 
ager, or  the  president  of  the  company,  in 
consecutive  order.  Yet  another  alternative 
is  that,  after  having  made  the  initial  com- 
plaint to  the  foreman  or  mine  superintend- 
ent, the  workman  may  appeal  directly  to  the 
joint  committee  on  industrial  co-operation 
and  conciliation  in  his  district,  which,  itself 
failing  to  agree,  may  select  one  or  three 
umpires  whose  decision  shall  be  binding 
upon  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  If  all  these 
methods  of  mediation  fail  the  employe  may 
appeal  to  the  Colorado  State  Industrial"  Com- 
mission, which  is  empowered  by  law  to  in- 
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vestigate  industrial  disputes  and  publish  its 
findings. 

So  as  adequately  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  men's  representa- 
tives, the  Constitution  provides  that  in  case 
any  one  of  them  should  be  discharged  or 
disciplined,  or  should  allege  discrimination, 
he  may  resort  to  the  various  methods  of 
appeal  open  to  the  other  employes,  or  he 
may  appeal  directly  to  the  Colorado  State 
Industrial  Commission,  v;^ith  whose  findings 
in  any  such  case  the  company  agrees  to 
comply. 

The  company  is  to  pay  all  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  administration  of  the  plan,  and 
to  reimburse  the  miners'  representatives  for 
loss  of  time  from  their  work  in  the  mines. 

VII 

Such  in  outline  is  this  Industrial  Consti- 
tution. Some  have  spoken  of  it  as  estab- 
lishing a  Republic  of  Labor.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  plan  gives  every  employe  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  his  complaints  and  aspira- 
tions, and  it  neglects  no  occasion  to  bring 
the  men  and  the  managers  together  to  talk 
over  their  common  interests. 

Much  unrest  among  employes  is  due  to 
the  nursing  of  real  or  fancied  grievances 
arising  out  of  the  daily  relations  between 
the   workmen  and   the   petty  boss.      Such 
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grievances  should  receive  attention  at  once, 
and  this  plan  provides  that  they  shall  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  bodily  wounds,  so  with  in- 
dustrial wounds,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  establish  a  method  of  prompt  disinfec- 
tion, lest  the  germs  of  distrust  and  hatred 
have  opportunity  to  multiply. 

This  plan  is  not  hostile  to  labor  organiza- 
tions ;  there  is  nothing  in  it,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  which  can  rightly  be  so  con- 
strued; neither  membership  in  a  union  nor 
independence  of  a  union  will  bring  a  man 
either  preference  or  reproach,  so  far  as  the 
attitude  of  the  company  is  concerned.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany constitution  does  not  restrict  in  any 
way  the  right  of  the  employes  to  regulate 
their  own  lives,  nor  does  it  abridge  their 
right  to  join  any  organization  they  please. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  insure  the  men 
fair  treatment  and  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  voice  heard  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  shall  work  and  live. 

The  plan  does  not  deny  to  the  represent- 
atives the  right  to  act  in  concert;  it  does 
not  deny  to  the  men  the  right  to  employ 
counselors  or  advisers  to  assist  them  in 
formulating  their  views  as  to  any  situation. 
Indeed,  the  door  is  left  wide  open  for  the 
natural  exercise  of  any  right  or  privilege 
to  which  the  men  are  entitled. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent 
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the  men  holding  open  or  secret  meetings 
as  often  as  they  like,  either  in  the  separate 
camps,  the  districts,  or  as  representing  the 
whole  industry.  Such  meetings  are  not 
specifically  provided  for  because  all  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  corporation  are 
considered  to  be  partners  in  the  enterprise, 
and  their  interests  common  interests. 

The  plan  provides  a  channel  through 
which  not  only  may  the  men  confer  with 
the  management,  but  through  which  also 
the  officers  may  lay  their  purposes,  prob- 
lems, and  difficulties  before  the  employes. 
It  provides  a  medium  of  adjustment,  as 
between  employer  and  employes,  of  the 
problems  which  constantly  arise  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  while  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  both  it  recognizes  that  the  voice 
of  public  opinion  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  acts  of  bodies  of  men  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  men  should  always  be  illu- 
minated by  publicity,  for  when  the  people 
see  clearly  what  the  facts  are,  they  will,  in 
the  long  run,  encourage  what  is  good  and 
condemn  what  is  selfish. 

Some  may  think  that  the  form  which  the 
organization  of  labor  takes  must  necessarily 
be  originated  and  developed  by  Labor.  If, 
however,  a  workable  method  of  co-operation 
between  managers  and  men  is  actually  de- 
veloped, which  is  satisfactory  to  both,  is  its 
authorship  of  consequence,  provided  only  its 
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provisions  are  adequate  and  just  and  it 
proves  to  be  an  effective  instrument  through 
which  real  democracy  may  have  free  play? 

The  Colorado  plan  has  been  devised  for 
the  employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  without  reference  to  the  em- 
ployes, or  organizations  of  employes,  in 
other  companies.  Some  people  will  main- 
tain that  the  men's  interests  cannot  be  ade- 
quately protected  or  their  rights  at  all  times 
enforced  without  the  support  of  their  fel- 
lows in  similar  industries.  This  may  be  true 
where  Labor  and  Capital  do  not  generally 
recognize  that  their  interests  are  one.  But 
when  men  and  managers  grasp  that  vital 
point,  as  I  believe  this  plan  will  help  them 
to  do,  and  are  really  awake  to  the  fact  that 
when  either  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  other  the  ultimate  interests  of  both  are 
bound  to  suffer,  they  will  have  an  incentive 
to  fair  dealing,  of  the  most  compelling  kind. 

It  is  clear  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  must 
not  overlook  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, for  no  plan  which  disregards  their 
rights  can  be  permanently  successful.  The 
interests  of  Capital  can  no  more  be  neglected 
than  those  of  Labor.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  a  prime  consideration  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  industry  should  be  the  well-being 
of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  and 
that  the  soundest  industrial  policy  is  that 
which  has  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare 
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of  the  employes  as  well  as  the  making  of 
profits,  and  which,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
subordinates  profits  to  welfare.  In  order 
to  live,  the  wage-earner  must  sell  his  labor 
from  day  to  day.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  the 
earnings  of  that  day's  labor  are  gone  for- 
ever. Capital  can  defer  its  returns  tem- 
porarily in  the  expectation  of  future  profits, 
but  Labor  cannot.  If,  therefore,  fair  wages 
and  reasonable  living  conditions  cannot 
otherwise  be  provided,  dividends  must  be 
deferred  or  the  industry  abandoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  business,  to  be  successful, 
must  not  only  provide  to  Labor  remunera- 
tive employment  under  proper  working  con- 
ditions, but  it  must  also  render  useful  serv- 
ice to  the  community  and  earn  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  money  invested.  The  adoption 
of  any  policy  toward  Labor,  however  fa- 
vorable it  may  seem,  which  results  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  corporation  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  its  work,  is  as  injurious  to 
Labor  which  is  thrown  out  of  employment, 
as  it  is  to  the  public,  which  loses  the  serv- 
ices of  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  stock- 
holders whose  capital  is  impaired. 

This  plan  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  neces- 
sarily far  from  perfect,  and  yet  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Care- 
fully as  it  has  been  worked  out,  experience 
will  undoubtedly  develop  ways  of  improv- 
ing it.     While  the  plan  provides  elaborate 
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machinery  which  of  itself  ought  to  make 
impossible  many  abuses  and  introduce  much 
that  is  constructively  helpful,  too  strong  em- 
phasis cannot  be  put  upon  the  fact  that  its 
success  or  failure  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

The  problem  of  the  equitable  division  of 
the  fruits  of  industry  will  be  always  with 
us.  The  nature  of  the  problem  changes  and 
will  continue  to  change  with  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  of  invention,  and 
the  organization  of  commerce.  The  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  rightness  of  any  particular 
method  of  division  must  be  the  extent  to 
which  it  stimulates  initiative,  encourages  the 
further  production  of  wealth,  and  promotes 
the  spiritual  development  of  men.  The 
Colorado  plan  is  of  possible  value  in  that 
State,  and  may  prove  useful  elsewhere,  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  serve  continually  as  a  means 
of  adjusting  the  daily  difficulties  incident 
to  the  industrial  relationship.  It  brings 
men  and  managers  together,  it  facilitates 
the  study  of  their  common  problems,  and 
it  should  promote  an  understanding  of  their 
mutual  interests.  Assuming,  as  we  must, 
the  fundamental  fairness  of  men's  purposes, 
we  have  here  possibly  a  medium  through 
which  the  always  changing  conditions  of 
industry  may  be  from  time  to  time  more 
closely  adapted  to  the  needs,  the  desires,  and 
the  aspirations  of  men. 
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TO  THE  EMPLOYES. 

ADDRESS  OF 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 

AT  THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  THE 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  EMPLOYES  OF  THE 

COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY 

PUEBLO,  OCTOBER  2,  1915 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

This  is  a  red-letter  day  in  my  life.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployes of  this  great  company,  its  officers  and 
mine  superintendents,  together,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  proud  to  be  here,  and 
that  I  shall  remember  this  gathering  as  long 
as  I  live.  Had  this  meeting  been  held  two 
weeks  ago,  I  should  have  stood  here  as  a 
stranger  to  many  of  you,  recognizing  few 
faces.  Having  had  the  opportunity  last 
week  of  visiting  all  of  the  camps  in  the 
southern  coal  fields  and  of  talking  individu- 
ally with  practically  all  of  the  representa- 
tives, except  those  who  were  away;  having 
visited  in  your  homes,  met  many  of  your 
wives  and  children,  we  meet  here  not  as 
strangers  but  as  friends,  and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  of  mutual  friendship  that  I  am  glad 
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to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
men  our  common  interests.  Since  this  is  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
the  representatives  of  the  employes,  it  is 
only  by  your  courtesy  that  I  am  here,  for 
I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  either  one 
or  the  other;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  inti- 
mately associated  with  you  men,  for  in  a 
sense  I  represent  both  the  stockholders  and 
the  directors.  Before  speaking  of  the  plan 
of  industrial  representation  to  which  our 
president  has  referred,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
few  words  outlining  my  views  as  to  what 
different  interests  constitute  a  company  or 
corporation. 

Every  corporation  is  composed  of  four 
parties.  First,  there  are  the  stockholders; 
they  put  up  the  money  which  pays  the  wages, 
builds  the  plants,  operates  the  business,  and 
they  appoint  the  directors  to  represent  their 
interests  in  the  corporation.  We  have,  sec- 
ondly, the  directors,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the 
company  are  carefully  and  wisely  selected, 
to  plan  out  its  larger  and  more  important 
policies,  particularly  its  financial  policies, 
and  generally  to  see  to  it  that  the  company 
is  wisely  administered.  And,  thirdly,  we 
have  the  officers  of  the  company,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  conduct  the  current  operation  of 
the  business.  While  last,  but  by  no  means 
least — for  I  might  just  as  well  have  started 
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at  the  other  end — we  come  to  the  employes, 
who  contribute  their  skill  and  their  work. 

Now  the  interest  of  these  four  parties  is 
a  common  one.  An  effort  to  advance  one 
interest  at  the  expense  of  any  other,  means 
loss  to  all,  and  when  any  one  of  the  four 
parties  in  this  corporation  selfishly  considers 
his  own  interest  alone,  and  is  disregardful 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  three  parties, 
sooner  or  later  disaster  must  follow.  This 
little  table  (exhibiting  a  square  table  with 
four  legs)  illustrates  my  conception  of  a 
corporation ;  and  there  are  several  points  in 
regard  to  the  table  to  which  I  want  to  call 
your  attention.  First,  you  see  that  it  would 
not  be  complete  unless  it  had  all  four  sides. 
Each  side  is  necessary;  each  side  has  its 
own  part  to  play.  Now,  if  you  imagine  this 
table  cut  into  quarters,  and  each  quarter 
separated  from  the  others,  what  would  hap- 
pen? All  of  them  would  fall  down,  for  no 
one  could  stand  alone,  and  you  would  have 
no  table.  But  when  you  put  the  four  sides 
together,  you  have  a  useful  piece  of  furni- 
ture; you  have  a  table. 

Then,  secondly,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  four  sides  are  all  per- 
fectly joined  together;  that  is  why  we  have 
a  perfect  table.  Likewise,  if  the  parties  in- 
terested in  a  corporation  are  not  perfectly 
joined  together,  harmoniously  working  to- 
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gethcr,  you  have  a  discordant  and  unsuc- 
cessful corporation. 

Again,  you  will  notice  that  this  table  is 
square.  And  every  corporation  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  on  the  square — absolutely  a 
square  deal  for  every  one  of  the  four  par- 
ties, and  for  every  man  in  each  of  the  four 
parties. 

I  call  your  attention  to  one  more  thing — 
the  table  is  level.  Each  part  supported  by 
its  leg  is  holding  up  its  own  side,  hence 
you  have  a  level  table.  So,  equal  responsi- 
bility rests  on  each  one  of  the  four  parties 
united  in  a  corporation. 

When  you  have  a  level  table,  or  a  cor- 
poration that  is  on  the  level,  you  can  pile  up 
earnings  on  it  (piling  coins  on  the  table). 
Now,  who  gets  the  first  crack  at  the  earn- 
ings? You  know  that  we  in  New  York 
don't.  Here  come  along  the  employes,  and 
first  of  all  they  get  their  wages  (removing 
some  of  the  coins),  every  two  weeks  like 
clock-work,  just  what  has  been  agreed  on; 
they  get  the  first  chance  at  the  pile.  You 
men  come  ahead  of  the  president,  the  of- 
ficers, the  stockholders  and  directors.  You 
are  the  first  to  put  a  hand  into  the  pile  and 
take  out  what  is  agreed  shall  belong  to  you. 
You  don't  have  to  wait  for  your  share ;  you 
don't  have  to  take  any  chances  about  get- 
ting it.  You  know  that  there  has  never 
been  a  two-weeks'  period  that  you  have 
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worked  when  you  have  not  been  able  to  get 
your  pay  from  this  company ;  whatever  hap- 
pens, so  long  as  the  company  is  running, 
you  get  your  pay. 

And  then  the  officers  and  superintendents 
come  along,  and  they  get  theirs ;  they  don't 
get  it  until  after  you  have  gotten  yours  {re- 
moving  more  coins). 

Then  come  the  directors,  and  they  get 
their  directors'  fees  {removing  the  balance 
of  the  coins)  for  doing  their  work  in  the 
company. 

And,  hello !  There  is  nothing  left !  This 
must  be  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany !  For  never,  men,  since  my  father  and 
I  became  interested  in  this  company  as 
stockholders,  some  fourteen  years  ago — 
never  has  there  been  one  cent  for  the  com- 
mon stock.  For  fourteen  years  the  com- 
mon stockholder  has  seen  your  wages  paid 
to  you  workers ;  has  seen  your  salaries  paid 
to  you  officers ;  has  seen  the  directors  draw 
their  fees,  and  has  not  had  one  cent  of  re- 
turn for  the  money  that  he  has  put  into  this 
company  in  order  that  you  men  might  work 
and  get  your  wages  and  salaries.  How 
many  men  in  this  room  ever  heard  that  fact 
stated  before?  Is  there  a  man  among  you? 
Well,  there  are  mighty  few  among  the 
workers  who  have  heard  it.  What  you  have 
been  told,  what  has  been  heralded  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  that  those  Rocke- 
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feller  men  in  New  York,  the  biggest  scoun- 
drels that  ever  lived,  have  taken  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  this  company  on  account  of 
their  stock  ownership,  have  oppressed  you 
men,  have  cheated  you  out  of  your  wages, 
and  "done"  you  in  every  way  they  could. 
That  is  the  kind  of  ''dope"  you  have  been 
getting,  and  that  is  what  has  been  spread 
all  over  the  country.  And  when  that  kind 
of  talk  was  going  on,  there  were  disturb- 
ances in  this  part  of  the  country  be- 
cause the  four  sides  of  this  table  were  not 
square  and  the  table  was  not  level,  there 
were  those  whp  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  in  public  gatherings,  were  inciting  the 
crowd  to  "shoot  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
down  like  a  dog."  That  is  the  way  they 
talked. 

The  common  stockholders  have  put  $34,- 
000,000  into  this  company  in  order  to  make 
it  go,  so  that  you  men  will  get  your  wages, 
you  officers  have  your  salaries,  and  the  di- 
rectors get  their  fees,  while  not  one  cent  has 
ever  come  back  to  them  in  these  fourteen 
years.    Mr.  Welborn,  am  I  telling  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Welborn:  "You  are." 

If  there  is  anyone  who  questions  that 
statement,  let  him  speak.  Now,  let  me  put 
it  to  you  men,  is  it  fair,  in  this  corporation 
where  we  are  all  partners,  that  three  of  the 
partners  should  get  all  of  the  earnings,  be 
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they  large  or  small — all  of  them — and  the 
fourth  nothing  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  you  who 
would  put  his  money  in  the  savings  bank  and 
leave  it  there  for  one  year  even,  unless  he 
was  sure  to  get  at  least  four  per  cent  in- 
terest? Otherwise  you  would  say  that  the 
savings  bank  was  trying  to  cheat  you  out 
of  a  proper  return  on  your  money.  But 
for  fourteen  years,  to  my  knowledge — ^how 
much  longer  I  do  not  Imow — ^the  common 
stockholders  have  gotten  not  one  cent  out 
of  this  company.  I  just  want  you  to  put 
that  in  your  pipes  and  smoke  it,  and  see  if  it 
tallies  with  what  you  have  heard  about  the 
stockholders  oppressing  you  and  trying  to 
get  the  better  of  you.  That  does  not  sound 
like  oppression,  like  trying  to  get  the  best 
of  the  bargain!  And  you  cannot  expect 
that  any  one  of  the  partners  will  remain 
indefinitely  in  this  or  any  other  corpora- 
tion if  he  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
earnings,  with  the  others.  Capital  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return,  just  the  same  as  labor 
is.  Would  you  continue  working  in  some 
mining  camp  for  even  a  week,  much  less  a 
month,  a  year,  or  fourteen  years,  without 
pay?  Of  course  you  would  not.  You 
would  go  to  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio — 
anywhere  else  on  God's  earth  where  you 
could  get  a  fair  return  for  your  work.  Now, 
the  stockholders  have  been  pretty  patient  all 
this  time ;  they  have  taken  a  lot  of  abuse  be- 
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cause  people  have  not  told  the  truth.  I  think 
if  we  had  all  gotten  together,  as  we  have 
to-day,  months  and  years  ago,  and  discussed 
these  questions,  and  the  facts  had  been  fairly 
presented,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
room  but  who  would  have  said:  "That  is 
not  a  square  deal,  and  in  so  far  as  I  have 
an3i:hing  to  do  with  this  company,  whether 
I  am  digging  coal,  driving  mules,  or  sitting 
in  an  office  directing  operations — whatever 
my  position,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see  to 
it  that  every  last  man  in  this  big  family 
here  gets  a  square  deal."  Now,  I  am  not 
here  to  seek  sympathy  for  the  common  stock- 
holders, but  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  you 
what  you  ought  to  know:  that  capital  will 
not  stay  indefinitely  where  it  does  not  get 
proper  recognition  and  a  reasonable  return. 
And  not  one  man  in  this  room  can  afford 
to  have  the  capital  invested  in  the  mines  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  be- 
come discouraged  and  withdraw,  because  as 
capital  gets  discouraged  and  withdraws, 
work  falls  off,  mines  are  closed,  wages  go 
down,  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  is  endangered,  and 
all  of  these  things  may  result  because  only 
three  of  the  four  sides  in  the  corporation 
have  received  consideration. 

(Interruption  by  Mr.  Ben  Beach,  super- 
intendent of  Coal  Creek  Mine : 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  wonder  whether  I 
may  say  a  word  right  here? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Fellow  Work- 
men :  What  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  stated 
in  regard  to  the  common  stock  I  can 
vouch  for,  for  about  eight  years  ago  I 
bought  some  common  stock  in  the  C. 
F.  &  I.  Co.  and  I  have  been  one  of 
those  sorry  men  because  I  never  got 
any  returns  for  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller:  That  is  testimony 
that  comes  directly  home.  I  have  been 
expecting  to  hear  such  expressions  from ' 
the  stockholders.  I  have  been  expect- 
ing that  there  would  be  criticism,  and 
just  criticism,  from  men,  like  our  friend 
here,  who  have  had  no  dividends  on 
their  stock  all  these  years.  They  may 
well  say:  "What  right  have  you  to  go 
on  spending  money  for  club  houses, 
bath  houses  and  fences,  for  this  im- 
provement in  the  camps,  or  that,  simply 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  men,  when 
we  common  stockholders  have  never 
gotten  a  cent  ?"  That  is  just  the  way  the 
stockholders  may  well  feel.  I  am  glad 
you  brought  up  that  point,  Mr.  Beach. ) 

I  want  to  show  you  another  thing  in  con- 
nection with  this  table,  this  corporation  with 
its  four  sides,  working  harmoniously,  and 
with  earnings  piling  up.     When  any  one 
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side  says  to  itself :  "I  am  not  satisfied  with 
my  fair  portion;  I  am  going  to  grab  all  I 
can  and  let  the  others  take  care  of  them- 
selves/' and  thereupon  commences  to  reach 
up  and  lay  hold  of  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  earnings,  then  it  happens  that  the 
earnings  commence  to  fall  off,  there  is 
trouble,  and  nothing  is  left  to  divide.  (At 
this  point,  Mr.  Rockefeller  raised  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  table,  thereby  tilting  it  and  caus- 
ing the  coins  piled  upon  it  to  slip  off,) 

There  is  still  another  thing  I  want  to 
speak  of  in  regard  to  this  table.  Here  is 
one  of  the  four  parties  in  the  corporation 
who  says:  "I  am  tired  of  doing  my  share, 
holding  up  my  end  of  the  game.  We  wage- 
earners  are  tired  of  this  thing,  we  don't  like 
to  carry  our  fair  share  of  the  burden;  let 
us  try  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  the  company 
and  put  in  just  as  little  as  we  can.  Let  us 
do  each  day  just  as  little  work  as  we  can 
and  hold  the  job  down."  Now,  you  know 
there  are  men  going  over  this  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other  who  are  saying  to  the 
workmen  of  the  country :  '* Your  game  is  to 
get  the  shortest  possible  working  day  you 
can,  to  do  the  least  possible  work  that  you 
can  get  away  with  and  not  lose  your  job, 
and  to  get  just  as  much  as  you  can  for  what 
little  you  do."  Any  man  who  preaches  that 
doctrine,  instead  of  being  your  friend,  is 
your  deadliest  enemy,  because  see  what  hap- 
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pens:  Here  is  the  side  of  labor;  it  says, 
**We  will  get  out  from  underneath,  we 
won't  work  so  hard;  we  will  do  just  as 
little  as  we  can/'  And  labor's  corner  be- 
gins to  drop  down  (lowering  the  corner  of 
the  table) y  the  earnings  fall  off  {coins  slip 
off)  and  there  is  nodiing  left  for  anyone 
{the  table  is  bare). 

Men,  only  when  every  man  connected  with 
that  square  corporation  which  is  on  the  level, 
is  interested,  unselfishly,  not  in  what  he  can 
get  out  of  the  corporation,  but  what  he  can 
put  into  it  for  the  benefit  of  every  man  in 
the  concern,  will  that  man  himself  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  And  I  think  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  threatens  greater  harm  to  the 
interests  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country 
than  that  pernicious,  that  wicked,  that  false 
doctrine,  that  a  man  should  do  just  as  little 
work  in  a  day  as  he  possibly  can,  and  just 
as  poor  work  as  he  possibly  can,  and  hold 
on  to  his  job. 

We  see,  then,  what  this  company  ought 
to  be,  what  any  corporation  ought  to  be:  a 
concern  that  is  square,  and  always  on  the 
level,  with  every  man  doing  his  part.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  my  word  for  it,  you  see 
from  the  illustration  of  the  table  that  the 
interest  of  every  man  is  sacrificed  when  any 
other  principle  governs. 

Now,  the  problem  which  lies  before  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  to  so 
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interrelate  the  different  elements  in  the 
company  that  the  best  interests  of  all  will 
constantly  be  conserved,  and  the  wage-earn- 
ers, seeing  the  situation  as  it  is  here  shown ; 
must  say,  and  will  say — because  they  are 
square  men — "We  only  want  a  square  deal ; 
we  only  want  what  is  our  fair  proportion 
of  return  from  this  corporation ;  we  will  do 
our  best  to  make  it  a  success  because  we 
know  that  our  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  all  our  partners."  The  officers 
must  say:  "Our  interest  is  to  have  every 
man  that  works  with  us  realize  that  we  are 
his  friends,  not  his  enemies;  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  thing  that  he  may  want  to 
talk  about  which  we  will  not  gladly  discuss 
with  him  and  explain."  The  directors  must, 
on  their  part,  give  their  best  energies  and 
efforts  to  the  devising  of  policies  which  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  all.  The  common  stock- 
holders must  be  patient  yet  awhile  as  they 
look  at  that  empty  table  from  which  the 
rest  of  you  have  rightly  taken  your  earn- 
ings, and  they  will  be  patient,  I  am  sure,  if 
they  feel  that  all  of  the  other  elements  in 
the  company  are  earnestly  co-operating  to 
bring  about  the  highest  success  of  each  and 
to  secure  a  fair  deal  all  around. 

This  meeting  has  been  called  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  we  can  work 
out  and  agree  upon,  among  ourselves  here, 
some  plan  which  will  accomplish  what  I 
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feel  sure  we  all  want  to  accomplish.  I  have 
been  asked  to  explain  the  plan  which  is  up 
for  our  consideration.  I  may  say,  men, 
that  for  years  this  great  problem  of  labor 
and  capital  and  of  corporate  relationships 
has  engaged  my  earnest  attention  and  study, 
while  for  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have 
spent  more  of  my  time  on  the  particular 
problems  which  confront  this  company  than 
I  have  put  on  any  other  one  interest  with 
which  I  am  related.  I  have  talked  with  all 
of  the  men  whom  I  could  get  in  touch  with 
who  have  had  experience  with  or  have 
studied  these  vital  questions.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  experts,  and  I  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  get  the  best  information  I 
could  looking  toward  the  working  out  of 
some  plan  which  would  accomplish  the  re- 
sult we  are  all  striving  to  attain.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  the  officers  of  the  company,  after 
having  studied  this  question  with  us  in  New 
York,  introduced,  as  you  know,  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  plan,  namely,  the  selection 
by  the  men  at  each  camp  of  duly  chosen 
representatives,  to  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  company  in  regard  to  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.  That  was  the  beginning,  and 
Mr.  Welborn,  in  discussing  the  plan  with 
you  men,  told  you  that  it  was  only  the  be- 
ginning, that  as  rapidly  as  it  became  clear 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  conserve  the  common  interest,  those  steps 
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would  be  jointly  discussed  and  introduced 
as  soon  as  agreed  upon.  And  so,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Welborn  and  other  able 
advisers,  we  have  worked  out  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  adopted  last  fall. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  nothing  shall  be  said 
about  this  plan,  nor  will  we  undertake  to 
complete  it  until  I  have  myself  seen  every 
mining  camp  operated  by  the  company.  And 
now  I  have  visited  every  camp,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  the  western  slope,  and 
lack  of  time  alone  has  prevented  my  getting 
over  there  to  see  you  men.  I  have  gone,  as 
you  know,  to  every  camp  in  the  southern 
fields,  have  talked  privately  with  every  su- 
perintendent, except  one  who  was  away,  and 
with  all  of  the  representatives  at  each  camp 
with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  who 
were  not  available  at  the  time;  I  have  gone 
into  scores  of  your  homes  and  met  your 
wives  and  children,  and  have  seen  how  you 
live;  I  have  looked  at  your  gardens,  and  in 
camps  where  fences  were  only  recently  built 
have  seen  how  eagerly  you  have  planted 
gardens  the  moment  opportunity  was  af- 
forded, and  how  quickly  you  have  gotten 
the  grass  to  grow,  also  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, and  how  the  interest  in  your  homes 
has  thereby  been  increased.  I  inquired 
specifically  about  the  water  supply  at  each 
camp ;  I  went  down  into  several  of  the  mines 
and  talked  with  hundreds  of  the  miners;  I 
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looked  into  the  schools,  talked  with  the 
teachers,  inquired  what  educational  advan- 
tages your  children  were  getting.  I  asked 
what  opportunities  you  men,  my  partners, 
had  for  getting  together  socially,  and  I 
visited  some  of  your  club  houses  and  saw 
plans  for  others.  I  went  into  your  wash- 
houses  and  talked  with  the  men  before  and 
after  bathing.  As  you  know,  we  have  pretty 
nearly  slept  together — it  has  been  reported 
that  I  slept  in  one  of  your  nightshirts — I 
would  have  been  proud  had  the  report  been 
true.  If  any  man  could  have  gone  more 
carefully,  more  thoroughly,  into  the  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  that  affect  you,  my 
partners,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  had  him 
make  me  suggestions  as  to  what  further  I 
might  have  done.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  con- 
fident, that  had  I  thought  of  anything  more, 
there  would  have  been  eight  dead  represent- 
atives of  the  press,  because  they  were  on 
their  last  legs  when  we  got  through. 

Now,  it  was  only  after  that  careful  and 
exhaustive  personal  study  that  I  was  willing 
to  go  on  with  the  plan  of  representation  and 
undertake  to  complete  it  for  presentation  to 
you.  And,  frankly,  every  waking  moment 
since  I  left  you  men  in  the  Fremont  dis- 
trict last  Saturday,  practically  every  day- 
light hour  of  this  last  week  has  been  spent 
with  the  officers  of  this  company  in  constant, 
careful,  earnest  thought  looking  toward  the 
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development  of  such  a  plan  as  would  serve 
our  common  interest  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

I  have  made  a  very  lengthy  introduction, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  the  explanation  of 
the  plan.  I  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Wclborn, 
Mr.  Wcitzel,  Mr.  Matteson,  or  Mr.  King, 
whose  assistance  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in  working  out  this  plan,  will  correct 
me  as  I  go  along  in  case  I  make  any  mis- 
take or  omit  any  features. 

(Mr.  Rockefeller  then  explained  the  plan 
in  detail,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  representa- 
tives and  officers  in  the  meeting,  together 
with  an  agreement  respecting  wages,  work- 
ing  and  living  conditions,  both  would  he  sub- 
mitted on  the  one  hand  to  a  vote  of  the  men 
in  the  camps,  and  on  the  other  to  the  direct- 
ors of  the  company,  and  if  then  approved, 
the  agreement  would  be  signed  and  become 
binding  until  January  i,  ipi8.  Mr,  Rocke- 
feller went  on  to  say:) 

I  want  to  stay  in  Colorado  until  we  have 
worked  out  some  plan  that  we  all  agree  is 
the  best  thing  for  us  all,  because  there  is 
just  one  thing  that  no  man  in  this  company 
can  ever  afford  to  have  happen  again,  be  he 
stockholder,  officer,  or  employe,  or  whatever 
his  position,  and  that  is,  another  strike.  I 
know  we  are  all  agreed  about  that,  every  last 
man  of  us,  and  I  propose  to  stay  here  if  it 
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takes  a  year,  until  we  have  worked  out 
among  ourselves,  right  in  our  own  family, 
some  plan  that  we  all  believe  is  going  to 
prevent  any  more  disturbances,  any  more 
interruption  of  the  successful  operation  of 
this  great  company  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested. I  have  been  hoping  that  the  votes 
in  all  the  camps  could  be  taken  early  next 
week,  so  that  we  would  know  without  delay 
what  the  spirit  and  wish  of  the  men  and  the 
directors  is.  I  speak  of  this  point  so  that 
in  explaining  the  matter  to  the  men  in  your 
camps  you  representatives  will  make  it  clear 
to  them  why  we  are  proceeding  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  we  would  if  I  lived  here  all  the 
time,  and  if  I  was  not  so  desirous  of  seeing 
some  agreement  reached  before  I  go  away. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  Monday  next,  and  if  this  meet- 
ing should  accept  this  plan  and  recommend 
its  adoption,  the  Board  will  act  on  that  day. 
I  should  hope  that  meetings  could  be  held 
in  the  various  camps  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  You  men  can  explain  the 
plan  to  the  men  in  the  camps  privately  and 
in  little  groups  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  consider  it  fully  and  then  vote  on  it  by 
the  middle  or  toward  the  latter  part  of  next 
week. 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  COLORADO. 

ADDRESS  OF 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  jR. 

AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  LUNCHEON 
DENVER,  OCTOBER  8,  1915 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Cham- 
ber: 

Of  all  the  many  cordial  receptionvS  which 
have  been  accorded  me  since  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enter  your  hospitable  State, 
none  has  been  more  gratifying  or  more 
deeply  appreciated  than  the  one  which  you 
citizens  of  Denver  have  to-day  tendered  me. 
And  I  count  it  a  most  gratifying  climax  to 
my  visit  to  Colorado  that  I  should  have  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  so  splendid  a  gather- 
ing of  the  representative  business  men  and 
citizens  of  this  fair  State.  As  I  have 
traveled  about  Colorado  the  past  three 
weeks  I  have  been  charmed  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  scenery;  I  have  been 
inspired  by  the  invigorating  climate,  the 
clear  air,  the  blue  sky.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  with 
the  vast  extent  and  richness  of  your  mineral 
wealth.  But  above  all,  I  have  been  capti- 
vated by  the  cordiality  of  your  people.  And 
so  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
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to-day  of  expressing  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  people  of  Colorado,  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies which  have  been  shown  me  during  my 
stay  among  you.  These  I  have  accepted 
as  intended  partially  for  myself,  but  largely 
for  my  father,  whose  representative  I  am, 
and  in  whose  name  as  well  as  my  own  I 
thank  you. 

My  father  has  been  for  many  years  a 
good  friend  of  the  people  and  State  of 
Colorado.  His  friendship  for  you,  his  belief 
in  you,  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
State,  have  been  clearly  shown  by  his  hav- 
ing put  considerable  sums  of  money  into  the 
steel  and  coal  industries  of  the  State  through 
his  investments  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company;  and,  as  many  of  you  know, 
during  the  fourteen  years  since  he  made  his 
first  investment  in  that  company,  except  for 
one  payment  made  on  the  preferred  stock 
on  account  of  an  accumulation  of  dividends, 
there  has  not  come  back  to  him  or  the  com- 
mon stockholders  one  single  cent  of  return. 
And  yet  my  father  has  not  lost  his  faith  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  nor  in  the  people  of 
Colorado;  he  believes  in  you,  and  the  fact 
that  his  interest  in  this  company  continues 
to  be  a  very  substantial  one  is  a  sure  proof 
of  his  attitude. 

I  wish  very  much  that  he  were  here  to- 
day himself.     I  have  often  had  that  wish 
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as  I  have  gone  among  you  during  these 
weeks.  Some  of  the  papers  have  mentioned 
my  democratic  spirit.  If  my  father  had  been 
among  you  as  I  have  been,  no  comment  in 
regard  to  my  attitude  would  have  been 
made,  for  of  all  men  he  is  most  democratic 
and  approachable,  as  hundreds  of  those  who 
know  him  will  testify,  and  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  democracy  I  have  been  reared. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  the  country,  at  an 
early  age  he  learned  what  hard  work  meant. 
When  his  period  of  schooling  had  been  com- 
pleted he  went  into  active  business  for  him- 
self, and  during  the  many  years  following, 
when  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business, 
he  was  constantly  in  close  personal  touch 
with  the  working  classes,  among  whom  he 
found  many  of  his  best  and  truest  friends. 
At  his  country  place  on  the  Hudson  there 
are  constantly  employed  several  hundred 
men  of  different  nationalities ;  many  of  these 
employes  he  know^s  by  name;  he  is  con- 
stantly mingling  with  them  in  their  work, 
interested  in  their  progress  and  in  their 
home  life,  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  sight, 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  to  see  him 
returning  home  in  his  automobile  with  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  Italian  and  Hungarian 
workingmen  crowded  about  him  on  the  seats 
and  standing  on  the  running  board  as  he 
gives  them  a  lift  on  their  way  home.  When 
motoring  about  the  country  he  may   fre- 
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quently  be  found  talking  with  a  group  of 
men  at  the  country  store  in  a  little  village, 
and  when  he  comes  upon  school  children 
returning  from  their  school  he  delights  to 
load  as  many  of  them  into  his  automobile 
as  possible  and  give  them  a  ride  on  their 
way. 

I  recall  not  long  since  the  death  of  a  col- 
ored teamster  who  had  for  some  years  been 
in  my  father's  employ.  My  father  was 
among  the  first  to  visit  the  bereaved  family 
in  their  humble  home  above  the  work  stable, 
that  he  might  express  his  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  sorrow,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
grave  his  tears  were  mingled  with  the  tears 
of  the  other  mourners  as  he  paid  his  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  faithful  employe  and 
a  true  friend. 

When  called  as  a  witness  in  New  York 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  last 
winter,  my  father  stated  very  clearly  his 
attitude  toward  workingmen.  Briefly,  these 
were  the  three  points  that  he  made :  that  he 
believed  that  labor  and  capital  were  partners, 
not  enemies ;  that  in  any  industry  with  which 
he  was  connected  he  would  gladly  welcome 
the  workers  as  stockholders,  and  further 
that  it  would  be  his  wish  that  those  who 
work  with  their  hands  be  given  representa- 
tion upon  the  Board  of  Directors,  so  that 
they  might  come  to  have  a  closer  knowledge 
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of  the  problems  with  which  the  management 
of  the  corporation  is  confronted. 

The  word  "fear"  is  not  found  in  my 
father's  vocabulary,  nor  does  he  know 
what  the  sensation  is,  and  yet  he  has  the 
gentleness  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
Although  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think 
in  world  terms  in  the  development  of  the 
business  and  philanthropic  enterprises  to 
which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  there  is 
no  person  in  his  household  too  humble  to 
receive  his  frequent  kindly  and  personal 
thought.  Criticised,  maligned,  and  con- 
demned these  many  years,  not  only  for  his 
business  success  achieved  through  his  ability 
to  gain  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of 
men,  to  bring  all  parties  into  harmony  and 
to  effect  economies  in  every  possible  way, 
but  also  because  of  his  philanthropic  en- 
deavors, there  is  still  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  bitterness  in  his  character  and  he  holds 
in  his  heart  nothing  but  good-will  toward 
every  man.  And  if,  in  their  kindness  of 
heart,  the  people  of  Colorado  have  found 
in  me  anything  that  may  have  seemed  ad- 
mirable, that,  and  whatever  else  I  am  or 
may  be,  I  owe  to  my  sainted  mother  and 
my  honored  father,  whose  training  and  ex- 
ample I  regard  as  a  priceless  heritage.  And 
so  again  I  say  I  wish  that  my  father  were 
here  that  he  might  meet  you  men  personally 
and  be  confirmed  in  the  view  which  he  has 
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held  during  past  months  of  unrest  and  con- 
flict, to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  evil  and 
censorious  reports  which  have  been  spread 
about  the  country  in  regard  to  this  great 
State  and  its  people  are  untrue;  that  you, 
on  the  other  hand,  coming  to  know  him, 
might  realize  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  and  written 
about  him  during  these  many  years.  And 
again,  in  his  absence,  on  his  behalf,  as  well 
as  for  myself,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  the  evidences  of  your  friendship  to  him 
and  to  me,  which  have  been  countless  during 
these  days  of  my  happy  residence  among 
you. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  with  regard 
to  the  views  which  my  father  and  I  have 
held  and  do  hold  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lations which  should  exist  between  the  va- 
rious parties  in  any  company  or  corporation, 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  unfitting  for  me  to 
state  in  a  few  words  just  what  those  views 
are.  The  position  I  took  when  called  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton two  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
every  American  workingman  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleased  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
pleased,  has  been  frequently  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  It  has  been  construed 
as  indicating  that  my  father  and  I  were 
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not  only  opposed  to  the  organization  of  la- 
bor, but  that  we  were  persistently  and  con- 
tinually fighting  it.  No  such  inference  is 
correct,  for  absolutely  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  I  can,  perhaps,  present  in  the  briefest 
and  clearest  way  the  views  which  we  hold 
on  these  two  subjects  by  referring  to  several 
paragraphs  from  a  statement  which  I  read 
before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
in  New  York  last  January : 

"First,  with  reference  to  my  attitude  to- 
ward labor  unions :  I  believe  it  to  be  just  as 
proper  and  advantageous  for  labor  to  asso- 
ciate itself  into  organized  groups  for  the 
advancement  of  its  legitimate  interests,  as 
for  capital  to  combine  for  the  same  object. 
Such  associations  of  labor  manifest  them- 
selves in  promoting  collective  bargaining,  in 
an  effort  to  secure  better  working  and  living 
conditions,  in  providing  machinery  whereby 
grievances  may  easily  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  individual  be  taken  up  with  the  man- 
agement. Sometimes  they  provide  benefit 
features,  sometimes  they  seek  to  increase 
wages;  but  whatever  their  specific  purpose, 
so  long  as  it  is  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  employes,  having  always  due  regard 
for  the  just  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  public,  leaving  every  worker  free  to 
associate  himself  with  such  groups  or  to 
work  independently,  as  he  may  choose — I 
favor  them  most  heartily.     Combinations 
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of  capital  are  sometimes  conducted  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  contrary  to  law  and  in 
disregard  of  the  interest  both  of  labor 
and  the  public.  Such  combinations  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned  nor  too 
vigorously  dealt  with.  Although  combina- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  such 
publicity  is  generally  given  to  their  unsocial 
acts  that  all  combinations  of  capital,  how- 
ever rightly  managed  or  broadly  beneficent, 
are  thereby  brought  under  suspicion.  Like- 
wise, it  sometimes  happens  that  combina- 
tions of  labor  are  conducted  without  just  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  employer  or  the 
public,  and  methods  and  practices  adopted 
which,  because  unworthy  or  unlawful,  are 
deserving  of  public  censure.  Such  organi- 
zations of  labor  bring  discredit  and  suspicion 
upon  other  organizations  which  are  legiti- 
mate and  useful,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
improper  combinations  of  capital,  and  they 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  I  should  be 
the  last,  however,  to  allow  the  occasional 
failure  in  the  working  of  the  principle  of  the 
organization  of  labor  to  prejudice  me  against 
the  principle  itself,  for  in  that  principle  I 
strongly  believe.  In  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  of  labor  and  of 
large  business,  the  public  interest,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  labor  and  capital  alike, 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  best  advanced  by 
whatever  stimulates  every  man  to  do  the  best 
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work  of  which  he  is  capable;  by  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  common  interest  of  em- 
ployers and  employed;  and  by  an  earnest 
effort  to  dispel  distrust  and  hatred  and  to 
promote  good-will. 

"I  believe  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
activities  in  a  republic  should  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manhood  of  its  citizens; 
that  such  manhood  can  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  degree  only  under  conditions  of  free- 
dom for  the  individual,  and  that  industrial 
enterprises  can  and  should  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  I  believe 
that  a  prime  consideration  in  the  carrying 
on  of  industry  should  be  the  well-being  of 
the  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
the  soundest  industrial  policy  is  that  which 
has  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the 
employes  as  well  as  the  making  of  profits, 
and  which,  when  the  necessity  arises,  sub- 
ordinates profits  to  welfare. 

"A  business  to  be  successful  must  not 
only  provide  to  labor  remunerative  employ- 
ment under  proper  working  conditions,  but 
it  must  also  render  useful  service  to  the 
community  and  earn  a  fair  return  on  the 
money  invested.  The  adoption  of  any  policy 
toward  labor,  however  favorable  it  may 
seem,  which  results  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  corporation  and  the  discontinuance  of 
its  work,  is  as  injurious  to  labor  which  is 
thrown  out  of  employment,  as  it  is  to  the 
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public  which  loses  the  services  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  stockholders  whose  capital 
is  impaired. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  do  all  within  his  power  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  men  work  and  live. 
I  believe  that  that  man  renders  the  greatest 
social  service  who  so  co-operates  in  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  as  to  afford  to  the 
largest  number  of  men  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  self -development,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment by  every  man  of  those  benefits  which 
his  own  work  adds  to  the  wealth  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"In  order  to  live,  the  wage-earner  must 
sell  his  labor  from  day  to  day.  Unless  he 
can  do  this,  the  earnings  from  that  day's 
labor  are  gone  forever.  Capital  can  defer 
its  returns  temporarily  in  the  expectation 
of  future  profits,  but  labor  cannot.  If, 
therefore,  fair  wages  and  reasonable  living 
conditions  cannot  otherwise  be  provided, 
dividends  must  be  deferred  or  the  industry 
abandoned.  I  believe  that  a  corporation 
should  be  deemed  to  consist  of  its  stock- 
holders, directors,  officers  and  employes; 
that  the  real  interests  of  all  are  one,  and 
that  neither  labor  nor  capital  can  perma- 
nently prosper  unless  the  just  rights  of  both 
are  conserved." 

It  was  in  line  with  these  views  that  the 
plan   of   industrial   representation   recently 
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proposed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  already  adopted  by  the  di- 
rectors and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  diflferent  camps,  was  developed. 
The  underlying  principle  is  that  of  co-operr 
ation,  the  theory  being  that  the  interests  are 
common  interests,  and  this  leads  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  committees  called  for  in 
the  plan,  as  joint  committees,  on  each  of 
which  the  representatives  of  the  workers 
have  equal  place  with  the  representatives  of 
the  officers  of  the  company.  In  contrast 
with  this  spirit  of  co-operation  is  the  spirit 
which  too  often  has  been  in  evidence  in  some 
organizations  of  labor.  There  seemingly 
labor  is  arrayed  against  capital.  It  is  war! 
And  apparently  success  cannot  come  to 
either  party  except  failure  or  harm  comes  to 
the  other.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  men 
the  fact  that  in  this  day  and  generation  we 
cannot  hope  for  industrial  peace,  we  can- 
not hope  for  prosperity  in  this  fair  land, 
until  labor  and  capital  join  hands  and  recog- 
nize that  their  interest  is  a  common  interest, 
that  what  hurts  one  hurts  the  other,  that 
what  develops  the  well-being  and  the  pros- 
perity of  one  must  of  necessity  develop  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  other. 

May  I  also  point  out  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy which  underlies  this  plan.  All  of  the 
employes  in  the  corporation  are  entitled  to 
join  in  it,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
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or  are  not  members  of  any  society,  fra- 
ternity or  union,  as  contrasted  with  any 
plan,  where  only  those  who  elect  to  join  an 
organization  are  eligible  to  the  benefits 
which  come  from  it.  Every  man  in  the 
camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany is  considered  in  this  industrial  plan,  is 
represented  and  can  be  heard,  and  his  com- 
plaint, be  it  great  or  small,  can  be  carried 
from  one  officer  to  another  until  it  reaches 
the  ear  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

Those  who  have  co-operated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  plan  recognize  that  it  is 
far  from  perfect,  that  it  will  have  to  be 
changed  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  company  in  which  it  has  been  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
all  who  are  associated  in  the  plan  that  it 
may  point  the  way  toward  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  employes  and  the 
other  parties  in  interest  in  this  company, 
that  it  may  so  establish  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  of  mutual  confidence,  that  it  may 
so  benefit  the  workers,  the  officers  and  the 
stockholders  of  the  company,  that  there  may 
never  come  a  day  when  there  will  be  re- 
peated the  industrial  disorders  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  in  this  company  and  in 
other  companies  in  this  State.  And  it  is 
our  hope  that  toward  that  end  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  will  co-operate,  for,  as 
I  have  said  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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workers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  to  many  of  the  men  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company,  there  is  one  thing  which  must 
never  happen  again  in  that  company,  and 
that  is  a  strike.  Wantonly  wasteful  of 
human  life  and  human  property,  no  par- 
ties in  interest  are  benefited  thereby,  but 
all  seriously  and  permanently  harmed  as  well 
as  the  public  and  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  cultivate  and 
develop  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  promote  happiness  and  peace,  and  it  is 
with  that  purpose  in  mind  that  this  plan,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  has  been  developed. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  business  men 
of  this  State  and  country  must  think  in  terms 
of  the  laboring  man,  and  the  laboring  man 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  business  man; 
when  each  must  strive  to  imagine  himself  in 
the  other's  place;  when  the  teaching  that 
every  man  is  his  brother's  keeper  should  no 
longer  be  a  dead  letter  but  a  living  reality; 
when  co-operation  and  not  conflict  should  be 
the  watchword.  The  opportunity  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  permanent  establishment  of 
industrial  peace  is  yours;  if  you  will  lay 
hold  upon  it,  the  name  of  this  fair  State 
will  be  written  large  in  the  history  of  the 
nation;  if  you  let  it  pass,  you  and  your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children,  will  never 
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.cease  to  regret  this  day.  And  if  in  any 
smallest  way  my  coming  to  Colorado  may 
prove  to  have  been  of  service  to  you  in  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  this  world  prob- 
lem of  industrial  relations,  I  shall  feel  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  beyond 
expression. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  CON- 
STITUTION. 

PLAN  OF  REPRESENTATION  OF 
EMPLOYES 

IN  THE  COAL  AND  IRON  MINES  OF  THE  COLORADO  FUEL 
AND  IRON  COMPANY  OF  COLORADO  AND  WTOMING 

I 

REPRESENTATION   OF   EMPLOYES 

1.  Annual  meetings  for  election  of  em- 

ployes' representatives. 

Employes  at  each  of  the  mining  camps 
shall  annually  elect  from  among  their  num- 
ber representatives  to  act  on  their  behalf 
with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
employment,  working  and  living  conditions, 
the  adjustment  of  differences,  and  such 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  interest 
as  relations  within  the  industry  may  deter- 
mine. 

2,  Time,  place,  and  method  of  calling  an- 

ntml  meetings,  and  persons  entitled  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives. 

The  annual  meetings  of  employes  for  the 
election  of  their  representatives  shall  be 
held  simultaneously  at  the  several  mining 
camps  on  the  second  Saturday  in  January. 
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The  meetings  shall  be  called  by  direction  of 
the  president  of  the  company.  Notices  of 
the  meetings,  indicating  their  time  and  place, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  representatives  to 
be  elected,  shall  be  publicly  posted  at  each 
camp  a  week  in  advance,  and  shall  state  that 
employes  being  wage-earners  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
and  for  at  least  three  months  immediately 
preceding,  but  not  salaried  employes,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  present  and  vote.  Special 
meetings  shall  be  similarly  called  when  re- 
moval, resignations,  or  other  circumstance 
occasions  a  vacancy  in  representation. 

J.     Method  of  conducting  meetings,  and  re- 
porting election  of  representatives. 

Each  meeting  for  the  election  of  em- 
ployes' representatives  shall  choose  its  own 
chairman  and  secretary.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  the  meeting  shall  be  called  to  order 
by  one  of  the  employes'  representatives,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  a  representative,  any 
employe  present,  and  shall  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
chairman  shall  conduct,  and  the  secretary 
record,  the  proceedings.  They  shall  certify 
in  writing  to  the  president  of  the  company 
the  names  of  the  persons  elected  as  the  em- 
ployes' representatives  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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4,  Basis  and  term  of  representation. 

Representation  of  employes  in  each  camp 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  one  representa;tive  to 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  wage-earners, 
but  each  camp,  whatever  its  number  of  em- 
ployes, shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  two  rep- 
resentatives. Where  the  number  of  em- 
ployes in  any  one  camp  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  by 
seventy-five  or  more,  an  additional  repre- 
sentative shall  be  elected.  The  persons 
elected  shall  act  as  the  employes'  represent- 
atives froni  the  time  of  their  election  until 
the  next  annual  meeting,  unless  in  the  inter- 
val other  representatives  may,  as  above  pro- 
vided, have  been  elected  to  take  their  places. 

5.  Nomination  and  election  of  represent- 

atives. 

To  facilitate  the  nomination  and  election 
of  employes*  representatives,  and  to  insure 
freedom  of  choice,  both  nomination  and  elec- 
tion shall  be  by  secret  ballot,  under  condi- 
tions calculated  to  insure  an  impartial  count. 
The  company  shall  provide  ballot  boxes  and 
blank  ballots,  differing  in  form,  for  purposes 
of  nomination  and  election.  Upon  entering 
the  meeting,  each  employe  entitled  to  be 
present  shall  be  given  a  nomination  ballot  on 
which  he  shall  write  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  desires  to  nominate  as  rep- 
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resentatives,  and  deposit  the  nomination  bal- 
lot in  the  ballot  box.  Each  employe  may 
nominate  representatives  to  the  number  to 
which  the  camp  is  entitled,  and  of  which 
public  notice  has  been  given.  Employes 
unable  to  write  may  ask  any  of  their  fellow 
employes  to  write  for  them  on  their  ballots 
the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they  desire 
to  nominate ;  but  in  the  event  of  any  nomi- 
nation paper  containing  more  names  than 
the  number  of  representatives  to  which  the 
camp  is  entitled,  the  paper  shall  not  be 
counted.  The  persons — to  the  number  of 
twice  as  many  representatives  as  the  camp 
is  entitled  to — receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  nomination  votes  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  duly  nominated  candidates  for  employes* 
representatives,  and  shall  be  voted  upon  as 
hereinafter  provided.  (For  example:  If  a 
camp  is  entitled  to  two  representatives,  the 
four  persons  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
nomination  votes  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
duly  nominated  candidates.  If  the  camp  is 
entitled  to  three  representatives,  then  the  six 
persons  receiving  the  largest  number,  etc.) 

6.     Counting   of  nomination   and   election 
ballots. 

The  chairman  shall  appoint  three  tellers, 
who  shall  take  charge  of  the  ballot  box 
containing  the  nomination, votes,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  secretary,  they  shall  make  out 
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the  list  of  the  duly  nominated  candidates, 
which  shall  be  announced  by  the  chairman. 
The  meeting  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  rep- 
resentatives by  secret  ballot,  from  among 
the  number  of  candidates  announced,  the 
same  tellers  having  charge  of  the  balloting. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  count,  either  as  re- 
spects the  nomination  or  election,  any 
twenty-five  employes  present  may  demand  a 
recount,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  recount 
the  chairman  shall  select  as  tellers  three 
from  the  number  of  those  demanding  a-  re- 
count, and  himself  assist  in  the  counting, 
and  these  four  shall  act,  in  making  the  re- 
count, in  place  of  the  secretary  and  the 
tellers  previously  chosen.  There  shall  be 
no  appeal  from  this  recount,  except  to  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  such  appeal 
may  be  taken  as  hereinafter  provided,  at  the 
request  of  any  twenty-five  employes  present 
and  entitled  to  vote. 

7.     Appeal  in  regard  to  nomination  or  elec- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  pre- 
serve for  a  period  of  one  week  both  the 
nomination  and  election  ballots.  Should  an 
appeal  be  made  to  the  president  within  seven 
days  in  regard  to  the  vaHdity  of  the  nomina- 
tion or  election,  upon  a  request  in  writing 
signed  by  twenty-five  employes  present  at 
the  meeting,  the  chairman  shall  deliver  the 
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ballots  to  the  president  of  the  company  for 
recount.  Should  no  such  request  be  re- 
ceived within  that  time,  the  chairman  shall 
destroy  the  ballots.  If  after  considering  the 
appeal  the  president  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  nomination  or  election  has  not  been 
fairly  conducted,  he  shall  order  a  new  elec- 
tion at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated 
by  him. 

8.     General  proceedings  at  meetings. 

At  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of 
representatives,  employes  may  consider  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  any  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  employment,  working 
or  living  conditions,  or  arising  out  of  exist- 
ing industrial  relations,  including  such  as 
they  may  desire  to  have  their  representatives 
discuss  with  the  president  and  officers  of  the 
company  at  the  Annual  Joint  Conference 
of  the  company's  officers  and  employes,  also 
any  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  presi- 
dent, other  officers  of  the  company,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  or  Social  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  preceding  annual  joint  confer- 
ences of  officials  and  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. A  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  be 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  and 
certified  to  by  the  chairman,  and  copies  de- 
livered to  each  of  the  representatives,  to  be 
retained  by  them  for  purposes  of  future  ref- 
erence. 
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II 

DISTRICT     CONFERENCES,     JOINT 

COMMITTEES  AND  JOINT 

MEETINGS 

1.  District  divisions. 

To  facilitate  the  purposes  herein  set  forth, 
the  camps  of  the  company  shall  be  divided 
into  five  or  more  districts,  as  follows:  the 
Trinidad  District,  comprising  all  mines  and 
coke  oven  plants  in  Las  Animas  County ;  the 
Walscnburg  District,  comprising  all  mines 
in  Huerfano  County;  the  Canon  District, 
comprising  all  mines  in  Fremont  County; 
the  Western  District,  comprising  all  mines 
and  coke  oven  plants  located  on  the  Western 
Slope;  the  Sunrise  District,  comprising  the 
iron  mines  located  in  Wyoming. 

2,  Time,  place  and  purpose  of  district  con- 

ferences. 

District  conferences  shall  be  held  in  each 
of  the  several  districts  above  mentioned  at 
the  call  of  the  president,  at  places  to  be 
designated  by  him,  not  later  than  two  weeks 
following  the  annual  election  of  representa- 
tives, and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  four 
months  thereafter,  as  the  operating  officers 
of  the  company,  or  a  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employes  in  each  of  the 
several  districts,  may  find  desirable.     The 
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purpose  of  these  district  conferences  shall 
be  to  discuss  freely  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes, embracing  a  consideration  of  sug- 
gestions to  promote  increased  efficiency  and 
production,  to  improve  working  and  living 
conditions,  to  enforce  discipline,  avoid  fric- 
tion, and  to  further  friendly  and  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  company's  officers  and 
employes. 

J.     Representation  at  district  conferences. 

At  the  district  conferences  the  company 
shall  be  represented  by  its  president  or  his 
representative  and  such  other  officials  as 
the  president  may  designate.  The  employes 
shall  be  represented  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. The  company's  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  in  number  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employes.  The  company  shall 
provide  at  its  own  expense  appropriate 
places  of  meeting  for  the  conferences. 

4,     Proceedings  of  district  conferences. 

The  district  conferences  shall  be  presided 
over  by  the  president  of  the  company,  or 
such  executive  officer  as  he  may  designate. 
Each  conference  shall  select  a  secretary  who 
shall  record  its  proceedings.  The  record  of 
proceedings  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  pre- 
siding officer. 
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5.     Joint    committees    on    industrial    rela- 
tions. 

The  first  district  conferences  held  in  each 
year  shall  select  the  following  joint  com- 
mittees on  industrial  relations  for  each  dis- 
trict, which  joint  committees  shall  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  committees  to  be  in- 
trusted with  such  duties  as  arc  herein  set 
forth,  or  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  con- 
ferences. These  joint  committees  shall  be 
avaflable  for  consultation  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year  with  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Social  and  Industrial  Betterment, 
the  president,  the  president's  executive  as- 
sistant, or  any  officer  of  the  operating  de- 
partment of  the  company. 

(a)  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Co- 
operation and  Conciliation:  to  be  composed 
of  six  members. 

(b)  Joint  Committee  on  Safety  and  Ac- 
cidents :  to  be  composed  of  six  members. 

(c)  Joint  Committee  on  Sanitation, 
Health  and  Housing :  to  be  composed  of  six 
members. 

(d)  Joint  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
Education :  to  be  composed  of  six  members. 

d.     Selection  and  composition  of  joint  com- 
mittees. 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  several 
joint  committees  on  industrial  relations,  the 
employes'  representatives  shall,  as  respects 
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each  committee,   designate  three  members'- 
and  the  president  of  the  company  or  his 
representative,  three  members. 

7.  Duties  of  Joint  Committee  on  Indus- 

trial Co-operation  and  Conciliation. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Co- 
operation and  Conciliation  may,  of  their  own 
initiative,  bring  up  for  discussion  at  the 
joint  conferences,  or  have  referred  to  them 
for  consideration  and  report  to  the  presi- 
dent or  other  proper  officer  of  the  company 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year,  any  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes,  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  maintenance  of  or- 
der and  discipline  in  the  several  camps,  com- 
pany stores,  etc. 

8.  Duties  of  Joint  Committee  on  Safety 

and  Accidents. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Safety  and  Ac- 
cidents may,  of  their  own  initiative,  bring 
up  for  discussion  at  the  joint  conferences,  or 
have  referred  to  them  for  consideration  and 
report  to  the  president  or  other  proper  officer 
of  the  company  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year,  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
the  safeguarding  of  machinery  and  danger- 
ous working  places,  the  use  of  explosives, 
fire  protection,  first  aid,  etc. 
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p.     Duties  of  Joint  Committee  on  Sanita- 
tion, Health  and  Housing, 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Sanitation, 
Health  and  Housing  may,  of  their  own  in- 
itiative, bring  up  for  discussion  at  the  joint 
conferences,  or  have  referred  to  them  for 
consideration  and  report  to  the  president  or 
other  proper  officer  of  the  company  at  any 
time  throughout  the  year,  any  matter  per- 
taining to  health,  hospitals,  physicians, 
nurses,  occupational  disease,  tuberculosis, 
sanitation,  water  supply,  sewage  system,  gar- 
bage disposal,  street  cleaning,  wash  and 
locker  rooms,  housing,  homes,  rents,  gar- 
dens, fencing,  etc. 

10.     Duties  of  Joint  Committee  on  Recre- 
ation and  Education. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
Education  may,  of  their  own  initiative, 
bring  up  for  discussion  at  the  joint  confer- 
ences, or  have  referred  to  them  for  con- 
sideration and  report  to  the  president  or 
other  proper  officer  of  the  company,  at  any 
time  throughout  the  year,  any  matter  per- 
taining to  social  centers,  club  houses,  halls, 
playgrounds,  entertainments,  moving  pic- 
tures, athletics,  competitions,  field  days,  holi- 
days, schools,  libraries,  classes  for  those  who 
speak  only  foreign  languages,  technical  edu- 
cation,   manual    training,    health    lectures, 
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classes  in  first  aid,  religious  exercises, 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
organizations,  etc. 

II.     Anntial  and  special  joint  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  district  conferences  in 
each  of  the  several  districts,  there  shall  be 
held  in  the  month  of  December  an  annual 
joint  meeting,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
designated  by  the  president  of  the  company, 
to  be  attended  by  the  president  and  such 
officers  of  the  company  as  he  may  select  and 
by  all  the  employes'  representatives  of  the 
several  districts.  At  this  meeting  reports 
covering  the  work  of  the  year  shall  be  made 
by  the  several  joint  committees  and  matters 
of  common  interest  requiring  collective  ac- 
tion considered.  A  special  joint  meeting  of 
any  two  or  more  districts  may  be  called  at 
any  time  upon  the  written  request  to  the 
president  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives in  such  districts  or  upon  the  president's 
own  initiative,  for  the  consideration  of  such 
matters  of  common  interest  as  cannot  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  at  district  confer- 
ences. Notice  of  such  special  joint  meet- 
ings shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance. 
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III 

THE    PREVENTION    AND    ADJUST- 
MENT OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 

1.  Observance  of  laws,  rules  and  regular 

tions. 

There  shall  be  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  employes,  a  strict  observance 
of  the  federal  and  State  laws  respecting  min- 
ing and  labor  and  of  the  company's  rules 
and  regulations  supplementing  the  same. 

2,  Posting  of  wages  and  rules. 

The  scale  of  wages  and  the  rules  in  re- 
gard to  working  conditions  ohall  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  every  mine. 

J.  No  discrimination  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  labor 
or  other  organizations. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the 
company  or  by  any  of  its  employes  on  ac- 
count of  membership  or  non-membership  in 
any  society,  fraternity  or  union. 

4.  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  and  the 
management  of  the  properties. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  man-" 
agement  of  the  properties,  and  the  direction 
of  the  working  forces,  shall  be  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  company,  and,  except  as  ex- 
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pressly  restricted,   this   right   shall  not  be 
abridged  by  anything  contained  herein. 

5.  Employes*  right  to  caution  or  suspen- 

sion before  discharge. 

There  shall  be  posted  at  each  property  a 
list  of  offenses  for  commission  of  which  by 
an  employe  dismissal  may  result  without  no- 
tice. For  other  offenses,  employes  shall  not 
be  discharged  without  first  having  been  noti- 
fied that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  will  be 
cause  for  dismissal.  A  copy  of  this  notifi- 
cation shall,  at  the  time  of  its  being  given 
to  an  employe,  be  sent  also  to  the  presi- 
dent's industrial  representative  and  retained 
by  him  for  purposes  of  future  reference. 
Nothing  herein  shall  abridge  the  right  of  the 
company  to  relieve  employes  from  duty  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work.  Where  relief  from 
duty  through  lack  of  work  becomes  neces- 
sary, men  with  families  shall,  all  things  be- 
ing equal,  be  given  preference. 

6.  Employes'  right  to  hold  meetings. 

Employes  shall  have  the  right  to  hold 
meetings  at  appropriate  places  on  company 
property  or  elsewhere  as  they  may  desire 
outside  of  working  hours  or  on  idle  days. 

7.  Employes^  right  to  purchase  where  they 

please. 

Employes  shall  not  be  obliged  to  trade  at 
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the  company  stores,  but  shall  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  purchase  goods  wherever  they  may 
choose  to  do  so. 

8.  Employes'  right  to  employ  checkweigh- 
men. 

As  provided  by  statute,  miners  have  the 
right  to  employ  checkweighmen,  and  the 
company  shall  grant  the  said  checkweigh- 
men every  facility  to  enable  them  to  render  a 
correct  account  of  all  coal  weighed. 

p.  Employes'  right  of  appeal  to  president 
of  company  against  unfair  conditions 
or  treatment. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, every  employe  shall  have  the  right 
of  ultimate  appeal  to  the  president  of  the 
company  concerning  any  condition  or  treat- 
ment to  which  he  may  be  subjected  and 
which  he  may  deem  unfair. 

10.  Duty  of  president's  industrial  repre- 
sentative. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president's  in- 
dustrial representative  to  respond  promptly 
to  any  request  from  employes'  representa- 
tives for  his  presence  at  any  of  the  camps 
and  to  visit  all  of  them  as  often  as  possible, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  three 
months,  to  confer  with  the  employes  or  their 
representatives  and  the  superintendents  re- 
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specting  working  and  living  conditions,  the 
observance  of  federal  and  State  laws,  the 
carrying  out  of  company  regulations,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  such  conferences  to 
the  president. 

11.  Complaints  and  grievances  to  be  taken 

up  first  with  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents. 

Before  presenting  any  grievance  to  the 
president,  the  president's  industrial  repre- 
sentative, or  other  of  the  higher  officers  of 
the  company,  employes  shall  first  seek  to 
have  differences  or  the  conditions  com- 
plained about  adjusted  by  conference,  in 
person  or  through  their  representatives,  with 
the  mine  superintendent. 

12,  Investigation  of  grievances  by  presi- 

dent's industrial  representative. 

Employes  believing  themselves  to  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  conditions  or  treatment  and 
having  failed  to  secure  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  same  through  the  mine  super- 
intendent may  present  their  grievances  to 
the  president's  industrial  representative, 
either  in  person  or  through  their  regularly 
elected  representatives,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president's  industrial  represent- 
ative to  look  into  the  same  immediately  and 
seek  to  adjust  the  grievance. 
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Jj.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior 
officers  of  the  company  against  unfair 
treatment,  conditions,  suspensions  or 
dismissals. 
Should  the  president's  industrial  repre- 
sentative fail  to  satisfactorily  conciliate  any 
difference,  with  respect  to  any  grievance, 
suspension  or  dismissal,  the  aggrieved  em- 
ploye, either  himself  or  through  his  repre- 
sentative— and  in  either  case  in  person  or  by 
letter — may  appeal  for  the  consideration 
and  adjustment  of  his  grievance  to  the  divi- 
sion superintendent,  assistant  manager  or 
manager,  general  manager  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  consecutive  order. 
To  entitle  an  employe  to  the  consideration 
of  his  appeal  by  any  of  the  higher  officers 
herein  mentioned,  the  right  to  appeal  must 
be  exercised  within  a  period  of  two  weeks 
after  the  same  has  been  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent's industrial  representative  without  sat- 
isfactory redress. 

14,     Reference    of    differences   in    certain 
cases  to  Joint  Committees  on  Indus- 
trial Co-operation  and  Conciliation. 
Where  the  president's  industrial  represent- 
ative or  one  of  the  higher  officials  of  the 
company  fails  to  adjust  a  difference  satis- 
factorily, upon  request  to  the  president  by 
the  employes'  representatives  or  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  president  himself,  the  dif- 
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ference  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Co-operation  and  Con- 
ciliation of  the  district  and  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  such  joint  committee  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  parties. 

15.  Representation  on  joint  committees  to 

he  equal  when  considering  adjustment 
of  differences. 

Whenever  a  Joint  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Co-operation  and  Conciliation  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  reference  to  any  differ- 
ence, except  by  the  consent  of  all  present 
the  joint  committee  shall  not  proceed  with 
any  important  part  of  its  duties  unless  both 
sides  are  equally  represented.  Where  agree- 
able, equal  representation  may  be  effected 
by  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  members 
from  the  side  of  the  joint  committee  hav- 
ing the  majority. 

16,  Umpire  to  act  with  joint  committees 

in  certain  cases. 

Should  the  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial 
Co-operation  and  Conciliation  to  which  a 
difference  may  have  been  referred  fail  to 
reach  a  majority  decision  in  respect  thereto, 
if  a  majority  of  its  members  so  agree,  the 
joint  committee  may  select  as  umpire  a  third 
person  who  shall  sit  in  conference  with  the 
committee  and  whose  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  parties. 
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J/.  Arbitration  or  investigation  in  certain 
cases. 
In  the  event  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Industrial  Co-operation  and  Conciliation 
failing  satisfactorily  to  adjust  a  difference 
by  a  majority  decision  or  by  agreement  on 
the  selection  of  an  umpire,  as  aforemen- 
tioned, within  ten  days  of  a  report  to  the 
president  of  the  failure  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  adjust  the  difference,  if  the  parties 
so  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  otherwise  it  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado Industrial  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  regulat- 
ing the  powers  of  the  commission  in  this 
particular.  Where  a  difference  is  referred 
to  arbitration,  one  person  shall  be  selected 
as  arbitrator  if  the  parties  can  agree  upon 
his  selection.  Otherwise  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  employes'  representatives  on 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial  Co-opera- 
tion and  Conciliation  in  the  district  in  which 
the  dispute  arises,  one  by  the  company's  rep- 
resentatives on  this  committee,  and  a  third 
by  the  two  arbitrators  thus  selected. 

By  consent  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Industrial  Co-operation  and 
Conciliation  to  which  a  difference  has  been 
referred,  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the 
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State  of  Colorado  may  be  asked  to  appoint 
all  of  the  arbitrators  or  itself  arbitrate  the 
difference.  The  decision  of  the  sole  arbi- 
trator or  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  or  of  the  members  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  Industrial  Commission  when 
acting  as  arbitrators,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  final  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties. 

i8.     Protection  of  employes'  representatives 
against  discrimination. 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  of  un- 
just treatment  because  of  any  action  taken 
or  to  be  taken  by  them  on  behalf  of  one  or 
more  of  the  company's  employes,  any  em- 
ployes' representative  believing  himself  to  be 
discriminated  against  for  such  a  cause  shall 
have  the  same  right  of  appeal  to  the  officers 
of  the  company  or  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Industrial  Co-operation  and  Conciliation 
in  his  district  as  is  accorded  every  other 
employe  of  the  company.  Having  exercised 
this  right  in  the  consecutive  order  indicated 
without  obtaining  satisfaction,  for  thirty 
days  thereafter  he  shall  have  the  further 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  body  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  discrimination  has 
been  shown,  and  as  respects  any  represent- 
ative deemed  by  the  Commission  to  have 
been  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  company  shall 
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make  such  reparation  as  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado Industrial  Commission  may  deem  just. 

IV 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BETTERMENT 

J.     Executive  supervision. 

The  president's  executive  assistant,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  duties,  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
president,  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  company's  policies  respecting  social  and 
industrial  betterment. 

2,  Co-operation  of  president's  executive 
assistant  with  joint  committees  in 
carrying  out  policies  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial betterment. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  presi- 
dent's executive  assistant  shall  from  time 
to  time  confer  with  the  several  Joint  Com- 
mittees, on  Industrial  Co-operation  and  Con- 
ciliation, on  Safety  and  Accidents,  on  Sani- 
tation, Health  and  Housing,  and  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Education,  appointed  at  the  an- 
nual joint  conferences,  as  to  improvements 
or  changes  likely  to  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  the  company  and  its  employes.  Members 
of  the  several  joint  committees  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  communicate  at  any  time  with  the 
president's  executive  assistant  with  respect 
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to  any  matters  under  their  observation  or 
brought  to  their  attention  by  employes  or 
officials  of  the  company,  which  they  believe 
should  be  looked  into  or  changed.  As  far 
as  may  be  possible,  employes  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  president's  executive  assist- 
ant will  welcome  conferences  with  members 
of  the  several  joint  committees  on  matters 
of  concern  to  the  employes,  whenever  such 
matters  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  indus- 
trial, social,  and  moral  well-being  of  em- 
ployes and  their  families  or  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  reside. 

J.     Advisory  Board  on  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Betterment. 

In  addition  to  consulting,  from  time  to 
time,  the  several  joint  committees  or  their 
individual  members,  the  president's  execu- 
tive assistant  shall  be  the  chairman  of  a 
permanent  Advisory  Board  on  Social  and 
Industrial  Betterment,  to  which  may  be  re- 
ferred questions  of  policy  respecting  social 
and  industrial  betterment  and  related  mat- 
ters requiring  executive  action. 

4.     Members  of  Advisory  Board. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Betterment  shall  be  composed  of  such 
of  the  company's  officers  as  the  president 
may  designate. 
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5.     Regular  and  special  meetings  of  Advi- 
sory Board, 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
once  in  every  six  months,  and  may  convene 
for  special  meetings  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman  whenever  he  may  deem  a  special 
meeting  advisable. 

(5.     Powers   and   duties   of    the   Advisory 
Board. 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  have  power  to 
consider  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
chairman,  or  any  of  its  members,  or  by 
any  committee  or  organization  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  company,  and 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
president  as  in  its  opinion  seem  to  be  ex- 
pedient and  in  the  interest  of  the  company 
and  its  employes.  ^ 

7.     Supervision    of   community   needs    by 
president's  executive  assistant. 

The  president's  executive  assistant  shall 
also  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
sanitary,  medical,  educational,  religious, 
social,  and  other  like  needs  of  the  different 
industrial  communities,  with  a  view  of  see- 
ing that  such  needs  are  suitably  and  ade- 
quately provided  for,  and  the  several  ac- 
tivities pertaining  thereto  harmoniously  con- 
ducted. 
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8,     Method  of  carrying  out  improvements. 

Improvements  respecting  social  and  in- 
dustrial betterment  shall,  after  approval  by 
the  president,  be  carried  out  through  the 
regular  company  organization. 

p.     Hospitals  and  doctors. 

In  camps  where  arrangements  for  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  have  already  been  made 
and  are  satisfactory,  such  arrangements 
shall  continue. 

In  making  any  new  arrangement  for  a 
doctor,  the  employes'  representatives  in  the 
camps  concerned,  the  president's  executive 
assistant,  and  the  chief  medical  officer  shall 
select  a  doctor,  and  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  him  which  shall  be  signed  by  all  four 
parties. 

10,     Company  periodical. 

The  company  shall  publish,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president's  executive  assist- 
ant, a  periodical  which  shall  be  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  management, 
the  employes  and  the  public,  concerning  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  company.  This 
periodical  shall  be  used  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating, harmonizing,  and  furthering  the 
social  and  industrial  betterment  work,  and 
of  informing  employes  of  the  personnel  and 
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proceedings  of  conferences,  boards  and 
committees  in  which  they  are  interested. 
It  shall  record  events  pertaining  to  social 
and  industrial  activities,  and  be  a  medium 
for  making  announcements  with  reference  to 
the  same,  and  for  diffusing  information  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes. 

II,  Cost  of  administering  plan  of  repre- 
sentation and  of  furthering  social  and 
industrial  betterment  policies. 

The  promotion  of  harmony  and  good- 
will between  the  company  and  its  employes 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  well-being  of 
employes  and  their  families  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside  being  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  company's 
industries  in  an  enlightened  and  profitable 
manner,  the  expenses  necessarily  incident 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial betterment  policies  herein  described, 
and  the  plan  of  representation,  joint  con- 
ferences and  joint  meetings,  herein  set 
forth,  including  the  payment  of  traveling 
expenses  of  employes'  representatives  when 
attending  joint  conferences  and  annual 
joint  meetings,  and  their  reimbursement  for 
the  working  time  necessarily  lost  in  so  do- 
ing, shall  be  borne  by  the  company.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  preclude  employes  of 
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the  company  from  making  such  payment  to 
their  representatives  in  consideration  of 
services  rendered  on  their  behalf  as  they 
themselves  may  voluntarily  desire  and  agree 
to  make. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF 
AGREEMENT 

Respecting   E?nployment,    Living  and 
Working  Conditions 

Between  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  its  Employes  in  the  Coal 
Mines  and  Coke  Oven  Plants  in 
the  State  of  Colorado 


October,  1915,  to  January,  ipi8 


It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that 
in  addition  to  the  rights  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed the  employes  and  the  company,  in  the 
industrial  representation  plan  herewith,  the 
following  stipulations  respecting  employ- 
ment, living  and  working  conditions  shall 
govern  the  parties  hereto  from  the  date  of 
their  signatures  hereon  until  January  i, 
19 18,  and  shall  continue  thereafter  subject 
to  revision  upon  ninety  days'  notice  by  either 
of  the  parties: 

I 

RENT  OF  DWELLINGS,  LIGHT  AND 
WATER 

The  charge  to  employes  for  dwellings 
without  bath  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars 
per  room  per  month. 
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The  present  uniform  charge  of  forty  cents 
per  electric  light  per  month,  with  free  light 
on  porches,  shall  not  he  increased. 

There  shall  he  no  charge  for  domestic 
water,  except  in  cases  where  the  company  is 
ohliged  to  purchase  the  same;  in  such  cases 
the  charges  shall  he  suhstantially  cost  to  the 
company. 

n 

PRICES  OF  POWDER  AND 
DOMESTIC  COAL 

The  rates  to  be  charged  employes  for 
powder  and  domestic  coal  shall  be  sub- 
stantially their  cost  to  the  company, 

III 

FENCING    OF   EMPLOYES'    HOMES 
AND  GARBAGE  REMOVAL 

To  encourage  employes  to  cultivate  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens,  the  company  agrees 
to  fence,  free  of  charge,  each  house  lot 
owned  by  it. 

The  company  will  continue  its  practice  of 
removing  garbage  free  of  charge. 

IV 

BATH  AND  CLUB  HOUSES 

As  the  need  becomes  manifest,  the  com- 
pany will  continue  its  present  policy  of  pro- 
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viding,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  suitable  bath 
houses  and  social  centers  in  the  nature  of 
club  houses,  for  its  employes  at  the  several 
mining  camps, 

V 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  employes  working  underground  and 
in  coke  ovens.  This  shall  mean  eight  hours 
exclusive  of  the  noon  hour  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  go  and  come  from  the  mine  open- 
ing to  the  place  of  employment. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  other  outside  labor,  except  firemen 
and  engineers. 

VI 

SEMI-MONTHLY  PAYMENT  OF 
WAGES 

All  employes  shall  be  paid  semi-monthly 
by  check. 

No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  earn- 
ings, except  where  authorized  by  employes, 

VU 

WAGE  SCHEDULE  AND   WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

No  change  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment with  respect  to  wages  or  hours 
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shall  be  made  without  first  giving  thirty 
days'  notice,  as  provided  by  statute. 

The  schedule  of  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  now  in  force  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts shall  continue  without  reduction,  but 
if,  prior  to  January  i,  ipiS,  a  general  in- 
crease shall  be  granted  in  competitive  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  company  does  not  con- 
duct operations,  a  proportional  increase  shall 
be  made.  For  this  purpose  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  miners'  representatives  and  proper 
officers  of  the  company  shall  be  called 
within  thirty  days  after  the  increase  in  com- 
petitive districts  is  effective  to  discuss  and 
determine  an  equitable  method  for  fixing  the 
nezv  scale  in  the  districts  affected. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  Plan  of  Rep- 
resentation and  Agreement  as  set  forth  were 
discussed  and  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
joint  conference  of  the  officers  of  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the  rep- . 
resentatives  of  its  employes,  held  at  Pueblo, 
to-day,  Saturday,  October  2,  ipi5,  and  re- 
ferred by  the  conference  for  approval  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  company  and  to 
the  company's  employes  at  the  several  min- 
ing camps,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
same  should  be  voted  upon  by  secret  ballot, 
and  if  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
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party's  employes  on  the  other,  should  be- 
come binding  upon  the  parties  thereto. 
(Signed)  C.  J.  Hicks, 

Representing  the  Company. 
(Signed)  W.  E.  Skidmore, 

Representing  the  Employes. 
(Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Conference.) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  October  2,  ipi^. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  Plan  of  Repre- 
sentation and  Agreement  referred  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  joint  conference  of  the  officers 
of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
and  the  representatives  of  its  employes,  held 
at  Pueblo  on  Saturday,  October  2,  ipi5,  was 
to-day  duly  considered  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  unanimously  adopted. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Writer, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  Plan  of  Rep- 
resentation and  Agreement  referred  for  ap- 
proval to  the  company's  employes  at  the 
several  mining  camps  by  the  joint  confer- 
ence of  officers  of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  the  representatives  of  its 
employes,  held  at  Pueblo  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1915,  was  voted  upon  by  secret  bal- 
lot on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
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Thursday,  October  4,  5,  6,  7  and  on  Mon-  j 
day,  October  25,  1915,  and  that  having  ex-  \ 
amined  the  official  returns  duly  certified  to  ] 
by  the  tellers  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  ] 
vote  at  the  several  camps,  we  find  that  the  i 
total  number  of  votes  cast  was  2846,  of  \ 
which  number  2404,  or  84.47  P^'^  ^^^^-  of  \ 
the  total  votes  cast,  were  in  favor  of,  and  j 
442,  or  15,53  P^'^  cent,,  were  against  the  pro-  : 
posed  plan  and  agreement.  i 

(Signed)  C.  J.  Hicks,  : 

Representing  the  Company.      ; 

(Signed)  W.  E.  Skidmore,         \ 

Representing  the  Employes.      \ 

Sopris,  Colo.,  October  26,  1915.  - 
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